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Teilhard de Chardin’s work is a 
kind of reverse Marxism in which 
all human progress has a final 
meaning in a goal beyond the 


world and time. 


EVOLUTION ACCORDING TO 
TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 


MAURICE PONTET 


AN ATTEMPT TO OUTLINE the broad directions of the thought devel- 
oped by Father Teilhard de Chardin should be prefaced by a few 
words about him as man and scientist, and about the method he used 


in his various works.’ 


1A list of the books by Father Teilhard de Chardin that have been published up to 
the present time includes the five volumes appearing under the general title, “Oeuvres 
de Pierre Teilhard de Chardin”: Le Phénoméne humain (1955), L’ Apparition de THomme 
(1956), La Vision du Passé (1957), Le Milieu Divin (1957), L’Avenir de L’Homme 
(1959) (Paris: Editions du Seuil) ; in addition, Le Groupe Zoologique Humain (Paris: 
Albin Michel, 1956); two volumes of letters, Lettres de Voyage (1923-1939), edited by 
Claude Aragonnés (Paris: Grasset, 1957). 

The most important work devoted to the author himself to appear up to the present 
is Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, by Claude Cuénot (Paris: Plon, 1958). 


Epitor’s NoTE: This picture of the work of Father Teilhard de Chardin does not pre- 
tend to be complete and is only one of many possible treatments. Prescinding from his 
theological and philosophical views, its primary aim is to present his magnificent insights 
for study and appreciation. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: Two of Teilhard’s books have been published in English translation, 
The Phenomenon of Man (New York: Harper, 1959) and The Divine Milieu (Harper, 
1960). 

Two works on Teilhard in English are Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His Thought, by 


Claude Tresmontant (Baltimore: Helicon, 1959), and Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His 
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Born in Auvergne, in the central, mountainous region of France, 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was early attracted by the solidity and 
beauty to be found in rocks. He was born in 1885, the fifth of the 
eleven children of an old, aristocratic family. He grew up in an en- 
vironment that was wholesome, charitable and morally uncontami- 
nated. Pierre Teilhard, having become a Jesuit, was encouraged by 
his superiors to develop his talents as a geologist and, a little later, as 
an anthropologist, even as he was progressing in his religious life. 
He was to become eventually an internationally recognized authority 
in both sciences. All his efforts were devoted to the task of synthesiz- 
ing the knowledge he possessed by reason of his Catholic Faith and 
the truths he discovered as a result of his investigation of the earth 
and its fossil remains. His was a life ardently dedicated to research. 
It was a life that was directed outwardly toward others and that was 
focused on the future of mankind. 

He traveled extensively, covering almost the entire globe. He went 
first to England, the Isle of Jersey, and to Egypt, and then explored 
China, Ceylon, the Indies, Java, Ethiopia, South Africa and South 
America. In many of these places, in China especially, he lived for a 
considerable length of time. 

He witnessed several wars. As a stretcher-bearer in World War I, 
he distinguished himself by bravery in the face of possible death. 
World War II he followed from afar, in Peking and Shanghai. He 
also witnessed several revolutions. His optimism, however, caused 
him to view these terrible crises simply as temporary spasms or diff- 
culties, which, seen in their proper perspective, in the immense span 
of time, would become reduced to almost insignificant proportions. 

In compliance with religious obedience, he refused a chair that 
was offered to him at the Collége de France. He was elected a member 
of the Academy of Sciences. To his qualities as a scientist was added 
the quality of a great good humor. He made friends wherever he 
went. The Americans who knew him during the last years of his 
life spoke of him as being “a fine gentleman.” He died suddenly in 
New York, at the home of friends, on Easter Sunday, 1955. 

The main source of the originality contained in the thought of this 
“free lance thinker” was his sense of movement, his genius for ap- 


Lije and Spirit, by Nicolas Corte (New York: Macmillan, 1960). The first of these two 
books contains an extensive bibliography of works by and about Teilhard de Chardin. 
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preciating the spirit of evolution. His life was a constant battle 
against “the demon of immobility.”’ He wrote, “What seemed to 
us formerly to be most changeless and most stable, now reveals itself 


to our eyes as changing most fundamentally and irresistibly.” 

In the course of his study of the gradual emergence of life over the 
long centuries of the millennia, he began to be aware that evolution 
had taken place in a definite direction and that it had been looking 
forward toward man from the very beginning. Far from there being 
nothing to explain, matter, even in the most primitive structures 
studied by chemistry, presupposes within itself the activity and pro- 
gressive disengagement of a force that surpasses it. 

The farther one proceeds, the more discernible is the presence of 
spirit. It is once and for all completely disengaged at the moment 
when man, endowed with consciousness and freedom, finally makes 
his appearance on the scene: a gratuitous gift, but at the same time a 
“miracle” prepared for by everything that had gone before. There is 
more, however, to come; all is not yet accomplished. With his eyes 
on the future, Father Teilhard envisions a gigantic task still to be 
achieved by men themselves: the construction of humanity, a human- 
ity that has begun, it is true, to converge on itself, but a humanity 
that still presents a divided and hostile picture of itself, in short, 
a picture of something still in its infancy. This building up of hu- 
manity is something that man must, and consequently can, accom- 
plish. He is, in fact, already in process of doing so. 

What is the level of discourse on which Father Teilhard is speak- 
ing when he sets forth the ideas contained in his several works? What 
are his presuppositions? What is the method he has adopted? He 
has sometimes been referred to as a poet, and it is true that he writes 
with a great sense of style, employing at times magnificent imagery. 
He has also been called a philosopher, a title he rejected. Perhaps he 
should be looked upon as a theologian, or as a mystic. It is quite true 
that he sometimes cites certain Pauline texts that fit in well with his 
own idea of a “cosmic Christ.” Actually, however, Father Teilhard is, 
above all, a scientist, a man who starts from experience and proceeds 
to derive from it certain laws. This is the source of his entire 
strength. He too could always say, “I prefer to go by facts.” He con- 


2 L’Avenir de THomme, p. 196. 
3 [’ Avenir de THomme, p. 217. 
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fidently expected to be able to establish the truth of transformism 
exclusively through the study of the geological strata of the earth, 
a transformism, however, oriented in an upward direction, penetrated 
by spirit, and actually consisting of a progressive disengagement of 
spirit. Let us take a closer look at the vast synthesis he constructed. 


I 
TOWARD MAN 

Father Teilhard’s transformism is universal in its scope. It begins 
on the physical level, before the emergence of living organisms, with 
the appearance in our universe of even the smallest structure. What 
lies beyond the spiral nebulae? What are the upper limits of the 
world? Father Teilhard preferred to concentrate his attention upon 
problems that could be resolved, leaving to one side questions about 
the nebulae and about the stars as well, whether giant or dwarf, yel- 
low or red. Impressive in their number, mass and sometimes density, 
the stars, however, are amorphous and without a future. It was on 
the planets that fortune smiled. Torn away from the sun, no doubt. 
by the grazing of a star, the planets, including the Earth, are labora- 
tories in which are fabricated molecules of a high degree of complex- 
ity. The universe is not a homogeneous whole. It is not composed 
of pieces that resemble and fit into one another. It is qualitatively di- 
verse, and tends to organize into very complex, very intricate, and 
consequently very improbable structures. From the very beginning, 
it is the improbable that has held sway and triumphed. The picture 
that physics and biology both present to us is of an increasing number 
of elements that tend to become organized among themselves in an 
ever more contracted form. Everything happens as if from the very 
beginning matter was being worked upon by a force of a synthesizing 
nature. It is impossible to reduce it to weight, quantity or great num- 
bers. An important conclusion follows immediately from this. The 
earth, infinitesimal in size by comparison with the rest of the universe, 
appears nevertheless to be a summit when the molecular complexity 
of the organisms it contains comes to be examined. 

It is on the earth that life made its appearance. The tiniest living 
cell, the smallest organism, discloses itself as already being an ex- 
tremely complex, highly intricate, somewhat improbable, happy re- 
sult. But if we consider how this life develops itself, we are less and 
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less tempted to believe that its appearance can be explained by 


chance. 

Today we know the past history of life. We know it on the enor- 
mous scale of three hundred million years. But what is it that here 
confronts us? First of all, we are confronted by the unity of the entire 
enterprise. Not a single vegetable or animal form appears in isola- 
tion. Everything is taken up and fashioned little by little by a current 
that elevates and perfects its creations. Nothing comes from nothing. 
Each form presupposes another, sometimes simpler, form before it. 
The deeper one penetrates in a study of the earth’s formations, the 
more elementary are the living forms discovered there. Each living 
organism has its own history and represents a genesis. This is the 
first fact that presents itself to us. The hardihood of life is another. 
The first living cells undoubtedly floated in the bosom of the oceans. 
There they were nourished, kept warm and exercised under the 
best of conditions. Nature, however, enclosed these cells in the sack 
of an organism and launched an assault upon them from all sides. It 
was an uncomfortable and precarious situation. But life caused its 
creations to fly. To crawl or walk or leap might not have been so re- 
markable. But to fly! This was a difficult and defiant thing to accom- 
plish. Yet even in the Carboniferous era, the giant dragonflies were 
already flying, or at least hovering about. Later, in the Jurassic age, 
we find another hoverer, the Archeopteryx. Later still, we finally have 
the birds. Life, therefore, has not simply repeated itself. It has not 
retraced the same paths over again, continually following an identical 
bent. Instead, it has been inventive, in the most daring sense of the 
term. 

The success of life can still be seen all around us. To be sure, it 
has produced many monsters. Many species have become extinct. 
Certain others survive only with great difficulty. Life itself, however, 
is not extinct. It has pulled through every crisis, rebuffed every 
obstacle, invented solutions to every sort of difficulty (glaciers, floods, 
changes in climate), and finally, not only is it still present before us, 
but it continues within ourselves in the form of victorious thought. 

There is more to the story. Is there any direction to life’s inven- 
tions and triumphs? Do they increase and move constantly in one 
and the same direction? If so, what is this direction? The answer to 
these questions can be drawn from observation of the facts. Life has 
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constantly moved in the direction that favors the most complex nerv- 
ous system. It favored the vertebrates, and then, among the verte- 
brates, those with the largest brain. The farther one gets away from 
their origins, the more he discovers organisms that are composed 
of ever diversified and specialized systems. And, of all these different 
systems, the most precious has been the nervous system. It is thanks 
to the nervous system that being, endowed in a certain way with a 
“Within” as opposed to its “Without,” awakened to a certain con- 
sciousness of itself. It was through the nervous system that being was 
able to govern and take hold of itself. Father Teilhard actually en- 
deavored to establish it as a law that the Without and the Within al- 
ways go together and pursue a parallel development. The richer the 
nature, the more it contracts. If a being is complex, it is equally cen- 
tered on itself; the more complex, the more self-centered. A crystal 
is less unified than a crawfish, a crawfish less than a dog, a dog less 
than a man. To the visible, external richness of systems (skeletal, 
muscular, locomotor) there corresponds a within, an interiority, let 
us say, a beginning of consciousness, a presentiment of freedom. 

Perhaps we can begin to catch a glimpse of the significance of such 
views as these. Many scientists still believe that life develops by 
chance. If there is a law of “centro-complexity,” however, in the 
realm of the development of organisms, if the richer the organisms 
become, the more they reach up toward consciousness and freedom, 
then this world is an ordered one, and thought is working upon it. 
Philosophers also can draw something from this hypothesis, whether 
they accept or dispute it. In general, they have not taken an optimis- 
tic view of time. Inspired by the Greeks, some of them have pictured 
the course of the centuries as purely and simply an eternal return. 
After the unfolding of a very long period of time, the Great Year 
begins all over again. Everything is to be found again in the same 
place and in the same situation. This is tantamount to saying that 
time has no particular significance. 

Other philosophers, especially those in the Augustinian tradition, 
inspired by Christianity, are particularly alert to what time carries 
off and destroys. For them, it does little except consume the world. It 
is a time whose coinage is original sin. It is more negative than 
it is positive. Only the time of grace, supernatural time, renewed 
in Jesus Christ, can bring man any good. 
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It is allowable to think, however, that even after original sin the 
universe continues to obey the law of growth implanted in it by God 
from the very beginning. Biological time, which issues in the death of 
individuals, and of many species as well, can still develop its latent 
resources over the course of centuries, mount toward a peak and be- 
come charged with consciousness and spirit. This, at any rate, is how 
Father Teilhard sums up the history of our plan: 

But at last man made his appearance.* With man, all is brought to 
completion and everything begins anew. Many marvels appeared on 
the earth before him: the first molecular structures, the first cell, the 
first vertebrate, the first primate. But with man something absolutely 
novel saw the light of day: thought taking hold of itself, consciousness 
reflecting on itself. Everything had been preparing for this “‘threshold 
of reflection.” Yet, when it appeared, it represented a gratuitous leap. 
Thought (Pensée) had certainly existed in the world before the ap- 
pearance of man, but it was thought of a sort that was diffused, uncon- 
scious and instinctive. Man is the first living thing to possess full con- 
sciousness and complete freedom. That is the reason why his dignity 
and importance are incomparably above anything that came before 
him, 

Man possessed an organism that was sufficiently evolved, general- 
ized, and spiritualized to be able to be endowed with freedom. It is un- 
thinkable that it would have been bestowed upon a sponge, or even 
upon a horse. Certain significant developments had made their appear- 
ance in the body of man. He stood erect. His eyes, his “grasping” 
hands, his mouth, with its capacity for articulation, his very volumi- 
nous, extremely complex brain, became capable of being put at the 
service of a type of thought that was transparent and of being obedient 


to a will that was free. 


4 Reference to the appearance of man inevitably will cause the reader to recall Genesis 
and the twofold mystery of the creation of the first human pair and the Fall. It must be 
remembered that Father Teilhard proceeds as a naturalist, and does not go beyond the 
level of “the phenomenon.” Science, in its untiring efforts to push back the past, how- 
ever, is never confronted with phenomenal origins. Consequently it never encounters a 
first man. These matters are beyond its ken. As a paleontologist, Father Teilhard pro- 
fessed to know of no other humanity except the one already multiplied. “In the recesses 
of time in which hominisation took place, the existence and activities of a unique couple 
are positively ungraspable and unable to be discovered” (Le Phénoméne humain, p. 206, 
note 1). With all the more reason, of course, is it left to Revelation alone, and to the 
theologians, whose task it is to explain it, to discuss the question of man’s fall. 
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Once this “threshold of reflection” had been reached, evolution 
would never regress to a former stage. It would never extinguish the 
marvel constituted by the thinking person on the pretext of having to 
surpass it. Father Teilhard was a bold thinker. He went so far as to 
declare, “Nothing points to the fact that man has arrived at the end of 
his own evolution.” He did believe, however, that the human person 
represented a definitive acquisition. The notion that he would be dis- 
solved into some great All was a notion that always repelled him. 
He was never attracted to pantheism in any form, Hindu or German. 
He looked upon every form of pantheism, which does away with the 
individual personality, as a snare and an example of regressive 
thinking. To be united, to be joined together in harmony, it is neces- 
sary first that things be distinguished. But there can be no real dis- 
tinction except in terms of the affirmation of one’s self as a person. 

He loved to stress the planetary triumph of man, a phenomenon 
so close to us and yet so great that it escapes us. Morphologically, 
man is not far removed from the primates. He has known a triumph, 
however, beyond that of any other species. In fact, man is not only 
the result of evolution, he is also the key to evolution. In him, it is 
made aware of itself, recharged with consciousness and power, and 
further extended toward the future. How? Through the invention 
of tools. 

Man’s body is no longer evolving. It is not necessary for it to con- 
tinue to evolve. Instead, it causes its tools to evolve. Naturalists 
agree that animals are specialized in the direction of a single func- 
tion. To achieve this specialization, they bring about a modification 
in one of their members once and for all. A lion is expert with his 
jaw. The greyhound is a racer. A mole is a driller. Titanosaurus rex 
was a crushing engine of destruction. The body of the animal re- 
mains fixed in the direction of one type of movement. But man’s in- 
telligence, and man’s hand, which is the organ of his intelligence (to 
grasp is to understand), preserve their flexibility and their general- 
ized character. It must be repeated that we ourselves now take the 
place of evolution. Our hand is not a paw, a hoof, a wing, or a claw. 
It fashions tools, and replaces one set of tools by another. The quill 


gave way to the straight pen. The straight pen gave way to the foun- 


tain pen. The bow and arrow gave way to the rifle, the rifle to the 


5 L’ Avenir de THomme, p. 146. 
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machine gun. It is as impossible now to put a stop to this evolution 
in the direction of ever more powerful instruments and machines as 
it would have been impossible formerly to arrest the flow of the vital 
movement out of which we ourselves emerged. The use of these tools 
certainly poses a moral problem for man. But there is no such prob- 
lem with regard to their invention. Man invents them because he 
thinks, and because through his thought he more and more makes 
himself the lord of the earth. 

We have attacked, and we continue to launch attacks, against cer- 
tain microbes or certain harmful species. We have created new spe- 
cies by crossbreeding. We have developed the hidden virtualities in 
still other species. Orchids, different kinds of roses, hunting dogs, 
race horses—through a process of selection, by operation, through 
intelligent enterprises, we have modified and perfected nature. It can- 
not be denied that we have dotted the earth with a veritable nervous 
system, in the form of our highways, our railroad systems, and our 
wave-length networks for the transmission and reception of messages. 
Above and beyond the “biosphere,” now palpitates the “‘noosphere.” 
We have taken an earth of minerals and vegetables and fashioned it 
into a thinking earth. Anyone looking at our world from another 
planet would see it as “not blue with its seas and green with its for- 
ests, but phosphorescent with Thought.’ 

By way of summary, it can be said that something is always mov- 
ing upward on the earth. We know that energy is being dissipated, 


and consequently that something continually is diminishing on our 


planet. But the twentieth century has again discovered life, and with 


it, consciousness victoriously encompassing the Earth with an élan 
impossible to arrest. 

I do not seek to define the nature of either Spirit or Matter. I simply am 
saying, without going beyond the level of physical appearances, that probably 
the greatest discovery made by our century has been the recognition of the 
fact that the march of Time has to be measured principally in terms of a 
eradual coming together of matter into higher and higher groupings, the ever 
richer and ever more centralized anonymity of which, is aureoled round with 


an ever more luminous fringe of freedom and interiority. 


6“ ..non pas bleue de ses mers ou verte de ses foréts, mais phosphorescente de 


Pensée” (Le Phénoméne humain, p. 202). 


7 L’Avenir de THomme, pp. 90-91. 
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II 
TOWARD HUMANITY 


Anyone who has followed Father Teilhard’s synthesis to the present 
point can appreciate how closely associated man is with the earth. Not 
only is it his environment, it is his matrix as well. A great drift moving 
in the direction of spirit has been making itself felt in the world from 
the very beginning. At a given moment, this drift was productive of the 
“threshold of reflection.”’ With man, consciousness and freedom made 
their appearance. If it is true, in a sense, that everything had now 
been brought to a climax, in another sense it meant that everything 
would continue on its way, renewed. Evolution rebounds across man. 
Freedom and consciousness continue to press forward. Everything 
is directed toward the achieving of a stricter unity and a higher level 
of being. What does this mean in actuality? 

It means that until man appeared, evolution was simply a fact. 
Now it has become a duty. Until now, it was something with which 
only biology was concerned. Now it has entered the realm of ethics. 
Evolution will continue to take place, no matter what. “One could 
more easily prevent the earth from turning than keep humanity from 
making itself into a complete whole.””* 

It is not enough, however, simply to state it or to submit to it as a 
fact; it is necessary to come to its aid and help it along. But has not 
the highest result already been achieved with the very appearance of 
man? Can life actually do any better? It most certainly can. Man 
must now create humanity. What we see before us now is only an in- 
choative humanity, a humanity in a state of conflict, torn apart by 
passion and discord, disunited and standing on the brink of disaster. 
In the light of the ideal of unity and peace that we all possess, and 
that the exigencies of modern times give testimony to, what man has 
achieved so far remains unworthy of him. Our present humanity “is 
an organization that has not yet gotten beyond a simple embryonic 
stage.” 

We have the duty, therefore, to come to the aid of this “cosmo- 
genesis.” It is a question of a creation by the spirit, especially through 
love. Simply not to be divided would still be very little. We must, 





8 [’ Avenir de THomme, p. 295. 
® L’ Avenir de THomme, p. 364. 
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by unanimity, coordinate and increase the power of our researches 
and the solidity of our gains. Furthermore, let us learn how to ob- 
serve what is taking place all around us on the entire planet: human- 
ity is converging upon itself. It offers us the unique example of a 
species that, having achieved its full expansion, instead of becoming 
dispersed, is drawing closer together. 

An objection might be found in a consideration of the fact that evil 
has always been a factor that has made its presence felt in the life 
of man. Perhaps, as a matter of fact, man’s malice increases with 
the centuries. Humanity is torn asunder from the very beginning. 
Father Teilhard replies, however, that, be that as it may, we cannot 
help observing that an inverse phenomenon is also taking place, a phe- 
nomenon just as incontestable and equally growing with time. Hu- 
manity is drawing tighter and tighter together in the direction of its 
own unity. It is increasing its dominion not only over matter and the 
entire earth, but also over itself. It is converging upon itself in an 
inexorable movement. An important discovery, for example, is just as 
rapidly heard of everywhere as a catastrophe that has occurred any- 
where. The economic condition and internal situation in one country 
reverberate ever more rapidly and intensely in every other country. 
No problem can be separated any longer from the whole ensemble of 
problems. International law, cooperation and conferences are realities 
that are coming more and more to dominate our existence. Everyone 
senses that this movement is irreversible. 

Father Teilhard, to be sure, never describes this progress toward the 
future as being a necessary reality, in the metaphysical sense of the 
term. He was careful not to make it into a sort of divine attribute im- 
manent in the world. He was aware that the interplay of individual 
freedom, particularly freedom used in an evil manner, always entails 
the risk of compromising and, in the last analysis, destroying every- 
thing. He admitted, as a hypothesis, that man, in complete possession 
of the means to do so, could opt for evil, and, with full consciousness 
of what he was doing, blow up the entire planet. This was a hypothe- 


sis representing a theoretical possibility in which, however, he could 
not bring himself to put any credence. He did not believe that the 
progress of humanity could be interrupted on the earth by an inter- 
sidereal catastrophe and that a star might fall and shatter us to pieces. 
Some will say that this represents a very fragile hope, and one that 
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could not be based on any scientific grounds. Others will consider 
it a hope well founded, on the assumption that a Supreme Vigilance is 
watching over the world and leading it in the direction of a successful 
outcome. Father Teilhard was fond of pointing to a fact that, accord- 
ing to him, reinforces our chances of victory. Humanity is being mul- 
tiplied on a planet which, in view of the growth in our numbers and 
the ever more predominant power of our technological developments, 
is contracting more and more. Poets are beginning to compare it to 
an orange. Shall we spread out in the direction of other planets? 
Father Teilhard did not think so. Humanity has to accommodate 
itself to its own habitat. It will be forced to reorganize itself, and 
to do so along stricter and stricter lines as time goes on. 

This very compression of billions of men in one place will cause 
the power of spirit to come more and more to the fore. “Through 
the brutal interplay of the forces of planetary compression, the hu- 
man mass is enlightened spiritually.”*” As happened so often before 
in the course of evolution, a quantitative augmentation will erupt into 
a qualitative change. In former times, when mankind’s density was 
not so great, when the power of his tools was practically nil, success 
was not assured. Spirit made progress, but it could easily lose again 
what it had gained. Progress was hazardous, intermittent, and in 
no way cumulative. An entire civilization could crumble overnight. 
Today, all that has changed. Every new idea reverberates in every 
part of the world. Every man feels himself linked more and more to 
the whole world, and feels himself responsible for it. We are not sim- 
ply conserving our past conquests. The ascending curve of progress 
tends more and more to move in a vertical direction. After stammer- 
ing for hundreds of thousands of years, our thought today has found 
itself instruments of expression and power, aiding itself by our own 
inventions. Think of the time saved by our calculating machines; it 
can be measured in centuries. Think of the progress made by cyber- 
netics. 

Through education, through books and libraries, we have begun 
to create a sort of collective brain for humanity in which to conserve 
the acquisitions of the past. Henceforth even the humblest researcher 
can take off from an elevated plane. These and similar considerations 


10 [Avenir de THomme, p. 369. 
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give us the right to state that spirit is making upward progress in hu- 
manity. But toward what is it progressing? Is it on its way to attain- 
ing to some new type of reality? 

Father Teilhard sees more or less distinctly outlined in the future 
a sort of superorganism. The human brain is made up of a union of 
cells and fibers. Why not, at a later stage, a superbrain, resulting 
from a union composed of persons?'’ Who knows what degree of in- 
ternal unity humanity might attain “on its way to total unanimity”? 
“Planetary energies . . . are tending to bring together and to organize 
into a unity the dispersed multitude of the billions of thinking con- 
sciousnesses forming the earth’s layer of reflection.””** At times, he even 
went so far as to say, “The men of the future will form, in a certain 
sense, but a single consciousness.”’* Let us not misunderstand him. 
He knew quite well and often stated that this higher unity would not 
annihilate the individual persons comprising it. An American friend 
of his reminded him of this and Father Teilhard agreed with him. 
“As my genial friend, Simpson, says,” he replied, “everything is sub- 
ordinate to the individual.’** What he wanted to find, because it 
seemed to him that it would be very precious for apologetics, was “a 
certain natural unity, serving as a preparation and ground for the 
Higher Unity in Christo Jesu.”’’ No Christian experiences any dif- 
ficulty in admitting that in the Church we are very closely united one 
to another in an organism which St. Paul compares to a body. Why 


might God not have attempted, so to speak, and already succeeded 


with an outline of it on the purely human plane? 

Bergson is more of a personalist, and less of an optimist. The 
duration which he subjects to analysis, and in which he discovers so 
many riches, is strictly personal. According to him, our lives (durées) 
do not converge. They do not aspire to belong to one and the same 
family in the future. Teilhard de Chardin, on the contrary, believes 
in the convergence of duration. According to him, every man looks 
upward and ahead to a point that not only represents his greatest ma- 
turity, but will also link him with all other men. Hence the formula 


11“A brain of brains.” He borrowed this expression from Julian Huxley, who was the 
first to use it in the course of a lecture given in New York. 

12 See his reflections on the noosphere in L’ Avenir de PHomme, pp. 201-231. 

13 [’ Avenir de THomme, p. 401. 

14 [Avenir de THomme, p. 215. 

15 [a Vision du Passé, p. 193. 
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of Father Teilhard, a formula that he had made his lofty motto, 
“Everything that ascends, converges.” 

Toward what, or better, toward whom, are we converging? Toward 
the “Omega Point,” of which he speaks only at the very end of his 
scientific memoirs. This is simply a discreet expression signifying 
God. 

A hidden pole, situated beyond the world and time, the “Omega 
Point,” attracts us. The word must be insisted upon. It introduces the 
vocabulary of affectivity for the first time into what formerly were 
purely intellectual perspectives. For humanity to succeed and come 
to completion, it has to love. Father Teilhard’s greatest fear, and it 
must be admitted that a certain form of existentialism gives him the 
right to fear, was that humanity might become discouraged in its ef- 
forts. To completely assure the victory of evolution, it was necessary 
to invite our species to raise its sights higher than itself. Or better 
perhaps, it was necessary to show it that the movement of conver- 
gence that it is performing upon itself, and that has already been 
largely successful, can come to issue only if there is a pole of at- 
traction as its goal. Father Teilhard did not succumb to the Greek 
illusion, which placed salvation in the intelligence alone. He thought 
that the unity sought for by humanity could be achieved only through 
love. The intelligence by itself is a dangerous thing. In the words 
of Hamlet, “Conscience does make cowards of us all.” It foresees the 
dangers involved in action. It pictures to itself the hardships that will 
have to be borne. Man becomes discouraged. An individual or col- 
lective self-love is not enough. Man has to love something beyond him- 
self if humanity is to converge on “Omega,” or rather, on God. 

This was going back to a classical philosophical position. 
The ancients long ago held that God moves by being the object of de- 
sire. For a long time the force of evolution seems to be a force acting 
a tergo. Better studied, it appears as a force of attraction. It moves 
after the manner of a final cause, in the fashion of the highest of final 
causes. “There is an attraction descending from on high . . .,’" a des- 


tiny supremely attractive, the same for all at the same time.”"” This 


is the way in which “Omega”’ presents itself. 
Is it truly transcendent and always independent of the world? 


16 L’Avenir de THomme, p. 361. 
17 [ Avenir de [Homme, p. 372. 
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There is no doubt about it whatsoever. “Since the Term toward which 
the Earth is moving is beyond not only each individual thing but the 
entire ensemble of things, since the task of the world consists not in 
engendering within itself some supreme Reality, but in consuming 
itself through union in a pre-existent Being, it happens that, in order 
to reach the flaming center of the Universe, it is not enough for man 
to live more and more for himself, or to spend his life in an earthly 
cause, however great.” 

Moreover, one cannot become united with “Omega” simply by ex- 
panding toward the future. There comes a time when one has to re- 
nounce himself. It is a question of accepting a hard “inversion,” a 
“turning away,” an “ex-centration.”” We shall see more about this 
ascetic endeavor later on. 

What are the precise properties of “Omega”? It is a “determi- 
There is no 


9919 


nate and autonomous, universal center of reflection. 
danger of its ever dissolving. It presents itself as the “ultra-consistent 
core... at the heart of cosmic movement.” It is “the self-subsistent 
and potently personalized star,” opposed to “the nebulae of reflected 
atoms.””’ Finally, and the expression will reassure everyone, it pos- 
sesses “‘a veritable Ego . . . in order to epitomize in itself, without 
confusing them, all the elemental egos of the Earth.”* 

Is it possible to catch a glimpse on the horizon of thought of a mo- 
ment when this convergence will be reached or brought about? Or 
does it exist in humanity simply as a promise and a tension? Father 
Teilhard’s different texts on this point are not wholly consistent. 
Speaking as a scientist, he unfolds the prospect of a future without 
a break. Humanity will advance, swollen with spirit. It would ap- 
pear then that an ultimate moment will arrive when it will undergo 
a change of state, somewhat the way water begins to boil in a single 
instant after it has been sufficiently heated. The convergence on 
“Omega,” therefore, would be a fact given in the experience of the 
men of the future. Sometimes, interpolating the truths of faith, he 
speaks of the return of Christ, a radiant, and at the same time fright- 


18 “T a Messe sur le monde” (unpublished as yet). 
19 [’ Avenir de THomme, p. 362. 
20 Jhid., p. 363. 
21 [bid., p. 363. 


22 [bid., p. 373. 
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ening, Parousia, which will not occur without a tearing away of all 
veils, and of which we know “neither the day nor the hour.”* At this 
point he is going beyond science. After confronting the truths of sci- 
ence with those of Faith, what he believed was that the return of Christ 
would be preceded by a very widespread human development. Per- 
haps there would be a final crisis, more terrible than all the crises 
that had taken place before, and, to tell the truth, unimaginable. Be- 
fore this catastrophe, which in spite of its tragic aspects would still be 
the world’s entree to God, humanity would have had the time at least 
to test all of its capacities, to live out its destiny, and to be itself. 
Just as the first coming of Jesus Christ took place “in the fullness of 
time,”** and after long periods of moral maturation, so also the sec- 
ond coming of the Lord would be preceded by a true development of 
human history. This seemed to him to be the way the creative and 
redemptive plan was destined to unfold. 

There are certain strikingly somber pages to be found in Father 
Teilhard’s writings, which are otherwise so positive and clear. Father 
Teilhard felt how much our individual and social existence was threat- 
ened. 

Heroically . . . Man has begun to create, amid the great, cold, black waters, 
a habitable zone, in which there is a little more light and warmth. . . 

But how precarious a dwelling it is! At every moment, through every 
chink, the great, horrible Thing may erupt. What we force ourselves to for- 
get is always there, separated from us by a thin partition: fire, pestilence, 
tempest, earthquake, the unleashing of dark moral forces. In a single instant, 
they carry away, without any regard, what we had painfully built and em- 


bellished with all our intelligence and heart.”° 
If he is still hopeful, it is in no way due to naive optimism. He 
believes in a human future in spite of every threat. 
Il 
TOWARD CHRIST 
Father Teilhard is almost always writing for scientists who do not 


possess the Faith. He is endeavoring to show them that a scientific 
synthesis of the world, taking its start from facts, moves in the direc- 
28 Mt 25:13 


24Gal 4:4. 
25 Le Milieu Divin, p. 172. 
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tion of conclusions that in some strange manner resemble those im- 
posed for belief by the Christian Faith. In this way, Faith does not 
appear to be something antiscientific; on the contrary, the objective 
study of the universe and the observable spiritual evolution mani- 
fested within it render plausible certain of the teachings of 
supernatural Faith. At times, Father Teilhard addresses himself 
to scientists who are Christians and to Christians in general. Pas- 
sionately in love with his own epoch, he would like to see all Chris- 
tians conduct themselves as enthusiastic workers, collaborating in 
humanity’s march of progress. He was fearful of a timid, narrow 
spirituality, that would cause the believer to shy away from the great 
tasks that excite human beings today. In his correspondence he ex- 
presses his desire for the Church today to canonize men who have 
worked in laboratories, research men who were completely dedicated 
to their tasks. Naturally, he would ask that they manifest the posses- 
sion of all the virtues, but particularly the passion for work, for re- 
search, for the victory of the spirit over all obstacles. At this point 


in our exposition we shall presuppose Catholic dogma, and try to see 
what spiritual and moral lessons the religious scientist is constrained 


to draw from it. 

Father Teilhard exhorts us to view the world “in Christ Jesus,” 
that is, to see a world in which every element is held together in a 
strict synthesis, in which all multiplicity is founded on a strict unity, 
namely, the Person of the Savior. It is a dynamic, evolving world. 
He has said often enough that evolution was the purpose of the world. 
This certainly does not mean that Christ evolves, but that the universe 
evolves toward Christ and in Christ. Father Teilhard makes use of 
the following striking expression: “‘Christ is the mover of Evolu- 
tion.” A few words of explanation are necessary here. 

The Christian can envisage his Savior and his God in a threefold 
manner. There is, of course, only one Jesus Christ, but in Him there 
are, so to speak, three dimensions. First, always and everywhere, 
necessarily presupposed, there is the historical Christ, born at Beth- 
lehem, of the Virgin Mary, in the time of Emperor Augustus.” This 
is the Jesus whose life, words and miracles are recorded for us in 
the Gospels. Next, there is the Christ who deigns to unite himself to 


26 Everything hangs, he affirmed, on the “palpable and verifiable truth of the evangeli- 
cal event” (Le Milieu Divin, p. 140). 
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His members, who mysteriously unites Himself to them in a Church, 
which is “His fullness.” This is the Lord about whom St. Paul and 
St. John have spoken. We are familiar with the notion of the Vine and 
the Mystical Body. Finally, there is a Christ, who, as the mediator 
of creation, the beginning and the end of all things, permeates the 
entire universe, extends Himself to the totality of time and space, 
lays hold on them, subjects them to Himself, sanctifies them and leads 
them to the Father. Father Teilhard called the glorious, universal 
Perfecter “the cosmic Christ.” 

“The Creator,” he wrote, “and more precisely still . . . the Re- 
deemer, are immersed and spread abroad in things to the extent that, 
in the words of Blessed Angela of Foligno, ‘the world is full of 
God.’”** The Incarnation cannot be regarded as a superficial fact, 


affecting only the “spiritual” layer of the world, the layer of souls. 


So majestic an event has powerful repercussions on everything. It 
is at the intelligible center of history. The Word undoubtedly comes 
from Eternity. The flesh It assumes, however, is the daughter of time. 
The long millennia have slowly unrolled for the sole purpose of its 
production. Jesus Christ is, without doubt, the dew from heaven, 


but He is also the flower of the earth. 

That is why Father Teilhard saw the universe, and evolution within 
the universe, in terms of this personal, adorable presence. Is this 
so new an idea? Is this really so dangerous a view? Have not the 
Fathers of the Church expressed themselves in a similar vein? St. 
Ambrose, for example? Speaking of Christ emerging from the tomb 
on Easter morning, he exclaims, “The world is reborn in Him: the 
heaven is reborn in Him; the earth is reborn in Him.”** Father Teil- 
hard is not saying anything more than that. He says it, however, in 
terms of our contemporary scientific view of things. Do we appreciate 
why he insisted on the cosmic immensity of Jesus Christ? He was 
afraid for contemporary man because of the fascination the earth 
held for him. “Is the Christ of the Gospels, imagined and loved in 
the dimensions of a Mediterranean world, capable of again covering 
the face of the world and still being the center of our prodigiously 
expanded universe?”’’ He was fearful that idolatry of the world 


27 Le Milieu Divin, p. 140. 
28 Lib. de Fide resurrect., Lect. IV. 
29 Le Milieu Divin, p. 24. 
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might replace God, that the universe that should disclose God might 
hide Him. That is why he endeavored to show how all the diversity of 
the sensible world had been animated, sanctified and transfigured by 
the God-Man. There is no doubt that these views, which this time 
must be called theological, even mystical, find their solid support 
in certain texts of St. Paul. For St. Paul, it is not so much Christ Who 
is in the world, as it is the world which is in Christ. It is evident that 
Jesus Christ is not only the Redeemer of the world, but the Mediator 
of creation as well.“ Everything subsists in Him,*’ everything finds in 
Hira its final cause and ultimate plenitude. It is the task of theolo- 
gians to compare the texts of St. Paul with certain others of Father 
Teilhard, especially those to be found in his more mystical writings, 
“La Messe sur le Monde” (1923), Le Milieu Divin (1926-1927), Le 
Coeur de la Matiére (1950). 

He did not stop, however, at these speculations, beautiful as they 
are. He went on to draw from them a spirituality of work. If we 
believe that everything we are, not only by “cosmogenesis,” but also 


by “Christogenesis,”’ as he called it, is good, we cannot fail to take an 


interest in human work. All work has a glorious meaning. It aims 
at and obtains a final result, however modest may be our effort. This 
is a subtle point that requires further explanation. Too many spirit- 
ual doctrines accentuate the penitential aspect of work. “Thou shalt 
earn thy bread with the sweat of thy brow.” They see work particu- 
larly in terms of a punishment for original sin. Other spiritual] doc- 
trines are more open. They admit the interesting character and the 
positive value of work. But they are afraid that man will become too 
passionately fond of it and too attached to it. They look upon the 
hours devoted to action as so many that are taken away from prayer, 
in short, as so many hours stolen from God. But these are very timid 
ways of looking at the matter. They ignore the breadth of the divine 
plan. God, who has drawn man out of the earth, wants him to make 
something out of that same earth. He has assigned us to a collective 
task. He wants us to succeed with it. Father Teilhard did not care 
for Christians who worked, as he said, “with their fingertips,” who 
remain skeptical in the presence of the idea of progress, and are con- 

30 Col 1:16. 

31 Eph 1:10. 

32 Gen 3:19. 
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stantly setting time in opposition to eternity. On the contrary, remind- 
ing Christians that “nothing here below is profane to him who knows 
how to see,” that “on the contrary, all is sacred,”** he exhorts them 
to sustained and enthusiastic action. He wanted humanity to succeed. 
He praised “the good sword of the human will, brandished against all 
the powers of darkness and defeat.”** He in no way ignored the fail- 
ures of action or the disproportion that prevails between our efforts 
and the results obtained. Placing himself in a supernatural perspec- 
tive, he nevertheless affirmed, “‘All the good that I am able to do, 
opus et operatio, is physically gathered up, by something of itself, into 
the reality of the consummated Christ. Everything that I endure of 
diminution and death makes me a little more intimately an inte- 
grated part of His Mystical Body.”*’ Whether the Christian acts or 
endures, whether he succeeds or fails, whatever he does, is not only 
never worthless, but is always positive, since Jesus Christ gathers 
everything to Himself, our activities and our passivities both. 

A doubt may linger in the reader’s mind. He may wonder what it 
really means to say, “something of my action continues in the reality 
of the consummated Christ.” He has only to think of his own body. 
On the one hand, he knows that his body will die, and that therefore 
he will lose it, since it will decompose. Nevertheless, he believes and 
knows that his same body will rise again, and that therefore he will 
find it again. A scholastic axiom states that operation follows being. 
Agere sequitur esse. In a manner we cannot imagine, our deeds will 
imitate our body to a degree. “Their works follow them.” The 
Apocalypse, it is true, speaks of the New Jerusalem as “coming down 
out of heaven.”*’ Undoubtedly, however, it will not be imposed upon 
us as a divine stranger. It will come to bring to completion, to embrace 
and to make eternal whatever we by our efforts have produced for 
good or for ill in our cities of time. It is at least allowable to hope 
that it will. 

This spirituality translates for the men of our own time a lesson 
already taught by the masters of former ages. Think of a Flemish 





33 Le Milieu Divin, p. 56. 
34 Ibid., p. 99. 

35 Le Milieu Divin, p. 150. 
36 Apoc 14:13. 

37 [bid., 21:2. 
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painting, one of those, for example, depicting the Infant Jesus and 
His Mother. Is it not faith in the Incarnation that has guided the 
hand of the painter? Why render the interior so meticulously, the 
furniture, the table, the chair, the knife, the bread, the apple, the 
polished boards, the transparent window panes, if it is not intended 
to convey the fact that Christ has entered into and sanctified every- 
thing, that He has transfigured the value of our humblest works? Le 
Milieu Divin, in another form, and in a more dynamic and more uni- 
versal perspective, repeats the same lesson to us. A holy glow has 
entered the universe with the God-Man, and it will never be dissi- 
pated. Bold and reassuring, this spirituality is, in the first place, 
true. The same God whom I reach by revelation and prayer, I can 
also reach through the extension of my action. He is on the tips of 
my fingers, at the extremity of my pickaxe and my sounding instru- 
ment. It is toward Him that the wave I emit takes off, toward Him 
that the ray I send or receive makes its way. The world becomes 
diaphanous, and God discloses Himself to me everywhere. 

On the ascetical level, however, this spirituality is terribly exact- 
ing. It requires a constant forgetting of the past, and a constant set- 
ting out toward the future. Man must “abandon . . . the first forms of 
his industry, his art, his thought.”** The seeker must go beyond him- 
self, desire the welfare of others, annihilate himself as much as pos- 
sible. “In his own view, he no longer counts, he no longer exists.””*” 
Father Teilhard sometimes wondered whether he had brought this 
indispensable detachment sufficiently to light. Humanity—and there- 
fore each man—will not be able to be united with God except “in 


a gesture of renunciation, a veritable positive annihilation.”* His 


requirements were exalted but difficult. 


The creature is impure who, tarrying in enjoyment or selfishly retiring 
into himself, introduces, in and around him, a principle of slack and division 
into the unification of the Universe in God. 

On the contrary, the one who is pure is the one who, in keeping with his 
place in the world, seeks to make the preoccupation of Christ to come 
to consummation in all things hold sway over his immediate, momentary 


advantage.*? 


38 Le Milieu Divin, p. 64. 

39 Jbid., p. 66. 

10 Letter of 15 February 1940, cited by Cuénot, op. cit., p. 300. 
41 Le Milieu Divin, p. 166. 
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Necessarily, he pictured to himself the consummation of that enor- 
mous Event which is the totality of our history. In his Faith as a 
Christian, complemented by his knowledge as a scientist, he appealed 
to and described the parousia in the following terms: 

As a bolt of lightning, flashing from one pole to the other, the Presence 
silently accruing in things will suddenly be revealed. Breaking all the barriers 
in which the veils of matter and the mutual constriction of souls seemingly 
contained it, it will spread out over the face of the Earth. And, under the 
action of the true affinities of being, liberated at last, led by a force in which 
the powers of cohesion proper to the Universe itself will be manifested, the 
spiritual atoms of the world will come to occupy, in Christ or outside of 
Christ*? (but always under the influence of Christ), the place of happiness or 
of pain that the living structure of the Pleroma designates to them. . . . Such 


will be the consummation of the divine milieu.** 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps we are now in a position to appreciate the importance of 
the work of Father Teilhard de Chardin, and to understand why it 
meets with such favor in an epoch like ours. To how many men is it 
given to be at one and the same time a world-renowned scientist and 
a thinker who can reflect on his science with such continuity, intelli- 
gence and synthetic power? 

It is evident that the bases of this synthesis are scientific, that it 
contains hypotheses, and that its method can be criticized. We are in 
the presence of a vast and daring work of anticipation rather than a 
rigorous system, indisputable on every point. But no one will deny 
that a great suggestive power emanates from the thought of Father 
Teilhard, and that it invites each discipline to test itself or to renew 
itself. It is now up to the theologians, spiritual writers, philosophers 
and scientists to take stock of themselves, to enter into a dialogue with 
his thought, to discover in an impartial and methodical way its 
strength and its weak points. 

Ranging over the immensity of time, it contains a new and mag- 
nificent proof for the existence of God. If matter is worked on by 
spirit from the very beginning, if spirit becomes more and more 
freely disengaged, one conclusion follows, and that is that material- 

42 There is another reminder of the Catholic dogma of damnation in the Le Milieu 


Divin, pp. 188-189. 
43 Le Milieu Divin, p. 196. 
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ism is false. Thus Father Teilhard’s work, without having investi- 
gated the matter directly, presents itself as a kind of Marxism in 
reverse, a precious thing in our epoch. Let us say, rather, that it 
will permit all who believe in the earth and who are passionately in- 
terested in human progress, to find in it a final meaning of a spirit- 


ual nature, which may lead them to God. 

It also contains a lofty, all-embracing, disinterested conception 
of work. Father Teilhard addressed himself here first of all to his 
peers, the scientists in the laboratories of the world, but it is a very 
valuable conception for every Christian and for every intelligent man. 

Finally, it contains a faith in the victorious power of the spirit, for 
throughout his works there is a recurrent theme: “It suffices for the 


truth to make its appearance a single time in a single mind, and noth- 
ing will be able ever again to prevent it from invading everything 
and inflaming all.”** 

It must be repeated that for Father Teilhard there is nothing ab- 
stract or icy, nothing necessary or fatalistic about this spirit. It is 
the creation of a God of love. This spirit is personalized in man. 
And man himself, through a gratuitous, supernatural vocation, is in- 
vited to refer himself to the God become Man, in Whom the Word 
is personalized once and for all, and to lead back to Him, to be 


offered to the Father, humanity, history, the entire universe. 


(Translated by Bernard B. Gilligan) 
44 This is taken from his last unpublished memoir, entitled “Le Christique,” which was 
written in New York in March, 1955. Here are some similar expressions. “What power 
in the world has ever succeeded in preventing an idea or an emotion from growing, once 
it has made its appearance?” (L’Avenir de [THomme, p. 361). “The most impossible 
thing in the world to stop is the progress of an idea” (L’Avenir de THomme, p. 297). 
“Ideas, like life, of which they are the highest manifestation, never retrace their path” 


(La Vision du Passé, p. 142), etc. 





To deny the intrinsic dependence 
of philosophy on history leads to 
the denial of existence to philoso- 
phy and history, and the death of 
wisdom itself. 


HISTORY AND EXISTENCE 


FREDERICK WILHELMSEN 


IF THE BEING OF THE human person is structurally historical, then 
it would seem to follow that a full ontological penetration of human 
existence would involve a philosophy of history. By “philosophy of 
history” I do not mean any attempt to disengage historical laws from 
the flux of time, laws which would enable me to comprehend the past 
in its total intelligibility and which would enable me to predict the 
future. By “philosophy of history” I mean a penetration into history 
as a form of being, as the form of being within which Western man 
has located his existence. 

Beginning pragmatically and apologetically, permit me to lay it 
down as axiomatic that a man who does not know his own history 
does not know his own soul; that a man literally without a history 
is a man literally wounded by amnesia; that a Christian who does 
not know the history of theology—in a knowledge that corresponds 
to his state and that fits him to the role he must play in life—is to 
that extent an impoverished Christian. That the educated Christian 
in this country often remains impoverished historically owing to 
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philosophical prejudices against the “philosophy of history,” preju- 
dices having their origin in a pagan and ancient world, is an irony 
compounded when juxtaposed with the truth that Catholic Chris- 
tianity is eminently historical; that we are saved by an historical 
Person; that we boast as the seat of the Apostolic Succession a City, 
therefore something temporal, calling itself Eternal; that we created 
the history of the West; that we are that history. Even more to the 
point is the following theological consideration which I shall simply 
raise here without exploring in depth: to the Christian, being cannot be 
looked upon as indifferent to man. God created the world for the 
sake of man. He created that world not simply in order that man 
might enjoy of its fruits, but that man—in confronting the world— 
might become himself and thereby lift all to Himself in a fitting 
gift prepared now for Transfiguration and Glory. If we accept 
Hegel’s insight into history as the point in which the spirit crosses 
over into nature and if we locate that insight within the Christian 


dispensation we are confronted with but one inexorable conclusion: 


the world of being exists for the sake of man and history is the tak- 
ing of being into man. It would seem to follow, therefore, that there 
can be no ontological penetration of existence unless there be an 
ontological penetration of history. 

The conventional opposition to these propositions can be worded 
somewhat as follows: there may well be a theology of history, but 
a philosophy of history is impossible. A philosophy of history would 
disengage some universal pattern from the total course of history, 
but this pattern is actually unknown and even unknowable. There- 
fore a philosophy of history is impossible. The argument is infallible 
and infallibly irrelevant. Were the philosophy of history such a 
Spenglerian affair, then it would indeed be doomed in its very in- 
ception. But this is not, as indicated, what I mean here by philosophy 
of history, nor is it what is meant by that term in the most repre- 
sentative European thinking of our time. 

The intellectual and emotional reaction to the philosophy of his- 
tory, especially within scholastic circles, is rooted in the following 
fear: if being intrinsically demands history and if history is the 
human response to being, it follows that there can neither be phi- 
losophy without history, nor history without philosophy. The ad- 
mission of an essential link between being and history would force 
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the fusion of two disciplines whose guardians jertlously maintain 
their separation and distinct finalities. This fear is buttressed by 
intellectual convictions, often share by both historians and_phi- 
losophers, against raising the historical to the philosophical and 
therefore to the scientific. These convictions are deeply embedded 
within the Catholic mind to the extent to which that mind has been 
influenced by Greece. Any philosophy of history that failed to take 
account both of this fear and these convictions would achieve at best 
a hollow victory. If the following pages approach the philosophy of 
history obliquely it is because they try to answer the objections in 


question. 


I 


Setting aside for the moment any intrinsic link between being and 
history, such as I have sketched theologically somewhat earlier in 
this essay, let us look to the historic dependence of philosophy upon 
history. Were we to seek a locus for the understanding of this de- 
pendence, we might well seek it in Giambattista Vico’s The Universal 
Science. Vico, in what is perhaps the most ambitious attempt yet 
made within the history of modern thought to construct a philosophy 
of history, pointed out that the articulation of any phase of culture 
follows the curve of its decline. In his famous theory of the ricorso, 
Vico spoke of a bending back of a society upon itself in order that 
it might recover in thought and make rationally effective those origins 
which were now dead or dying in reality. Vico saw in the ricorso 
or “return” of a culture upon itself not the antihistorical cyclicism 
of the pagan world but the very law of historical life and growth. 
Thus Rome perpetuated through Vergil into the Empire the old 
pietas whose death dirge had been sung earlier by Cato the Elder. 
Thus the name and inheritance of Rome was lifted out of the dust of 
barbarism by Charlemagne when he was crowned Emperor on 
Christmas Day in the year 800 a.p. Thus the Baroque, in a manner 
altogether self-conscious and flamboyant, rescued the inheritance of 
medieval Europe which seemed for a moment to have fallen into the 
hands of the Reformers in their reaction against the Renaissance. 
Thus the Spain of the Siglo de Oro created the ideal of the hidalgo 
from out of a declining chivalry that had never really played the 
role south of the Pyrenees that it had once played in the France of 
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Louis IX and Joan of Arc. It would be easy to multiply examples 
and, without going so far as Vico who made the ricorso an iron law 
of historical progress, we can certainly affirm that historical advance 
for the most part moves in a series of ascending spirals, no one of 
which is identified with the other, but each one of which is formed 
in part by its preceding member. 

Yet these “spirals” must not be understood geometrically or 
univocally. The term “spiral” itself is but a figure of speech for a 
reality eminently human and spiritual in nature. Every culture is 
formed in part by the existing circumstances making it the thing 
it is; and yet every culture is influenced by ideals which have been 
drawn from the soil of that culture as it stretches back into the past. 
Whereas the heroic life, wrote Vico, was a necessity for a man living 
within the primitivism of the heroic age, it was an ideal for a man liv- 
ing within a more advanced culture; it was that ideal which he had 
rescued from the past but which he made function in a uniquely 
new manner in his own moment within history. Thus chivalry, 
originally the name for a band of mounted men on horseback pa- 
trolling a barbaric continent in the name of a civilization fighting 
for its life against heresy and savagery, came in time to be a Chris- 


tian ideal that linked into one institution the uniquely Christian 


paradox of the Lion and the Lamb, of strength in the service of weak- 


ness. Thus the republican institutions of the Greek polis became the 
abstract ideals of the French Revolution. 

This pattern which we find in history is insufficient to erect into a 
system. But it does point to something universally true in human 
nature and something crucial to an understanding of philosophical 
advance: intelligibility is played through as an act before thought 
through as a conclusion. Just as a culture lives through its past be- 
fore it can apply it to the future in a conscious and rational fashion, 
so too every man must first be in a sense that which he will later 
come to know. Every insight into reality demands our previous 
confrontation with that reality, demands our situating ourselves 
within the reality which is subsequently penetrated intellectually. 
It is perhaps the teacher who knows this more vividly than anyone 


else. The living teacher must make his teaching, possibly even his 


1 Lonergan, Bernard, J. F., Insight: A Study in Human Understanding (New York 


Philosophical Library, 1956), esp. pp 
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life, a symbolic flourish through which his wisdom is given the world. 
The student draws his every insight from a world of symbols gestur- 
ing from an otherwise dumb universe, fingering themselves upon the 
tissue of the imagination as they swarm through that living filter and 
there confront the reason. 

What was that mysterious intellectus agens, the active intelligence, 
shining over all things, of which the scholastics spoke, following 
Aristotle? Aquinas called it, using the language of Augustine, a 
participation in the Light of God. This was the conclusion of a pro- 
found conviction that human understanding is not simply passive 
before the material world, that things do not figure themselves upon 
the mind as does chalk upon a blackboard. The spiritual structure 
of consciousness itself, an act capable of reflecting completely upon 
itself, points to the human contribution to knowledge. Matter must 
be lifted to the level of spirit if it is to be known at all, and this 
very lifting of matter to spirit is itself the act of intellection. Within 
the shadow world of the imagined and the perceived, the dreamed 
and the forgotten, within the immediacy and innocence of di:ect 
experience, lurks an order of meaning waiting to be bagged by the 
huntsman of the mind. Illuminating the preconscious and the sub- 
rational, the agent intellect seizes the real and thus makes its own 
universality, facit universalitatem, in the vigorous language of a 
realism so sure of itself that it need not fear idealism. Meaning 
thus bursts into being within the mind from out of a symbolic charge 
exploded by the fire of the spirit. The agent intellect, according to 
the scholastics, is that very fire. 

The light of the divine in man; the huntsman of the reason; the 
fire of the spirit: these are metaphors which point to that activity 
of searching for meaning which precedes every insight into the real. 
But meaning, once actualized within the mind, points back to that 
material complex from whence it came. Meaning in abstraction 
from the real is sterile. The intelligence, moved by the very relation 
that meaning bears reality, predicates meaning of the real, of some 
subject of existence. Expressed technically, the predicate is the 
meaning said of the subject, the rationality under which I understand 
the thing before me in sensation and phantasy. 

It is here where philosophy and especially first philosophy, meta- 
physics, finds itself implicated inexorably within the historical order. 
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Existing within history, man’s playing out of being historically pre- 
cedes and conditions his understanding of being itself. The very 
bringing of meaning to being is itself eminently historical. I would 
suggest that this last statement can be understood both as referring 
to a psychological condition for the act of philosophizing and to an 
ontological experience which enters integrally into the act of phi- 


losophizing. 
IT 


History as a psychological condition to the act of philosophizing: 
It is a commonplace within Thomism that the world of things is held 
in being by an act which is neither a thing nor an essence: that is, 
the act of existing itself. But this commonplace masks an irony 
which is consubstantial with metaphysics itself. Although things are 
being only because they exist; although things are so saturated with 
being that beyond their being they simply are not; although being 
is the supreme achievement of reality and also the very heart and 
core of all that is; although essence or nature is nothing more than 
the inner limit placed upon an act of existing; although all these 
propositions are true, it nonetheless remains equally true that we 
humans simply cannot think the act of existing, cannot conceive in 
an idea that without which nothing would be. Expressed most trench- 
antly in Kant’s observation that the idea of a hundred dollars adds 
not one cent to my pocketbook, the inconceivable structure of exist- 
ence points to the further truth that the thinkable is itself essence 
or nature. Existence is known only by being affirmed. Judgment or 
affirmation is itself an act which is neither intellectual nor sensitive 
because it is both in a unity which is supremely human. To judge 
is to reflect consciously upon the whole order of sensation down to 
touch itself and right on up to the highest flight of the imagination. 
To judge is to saturate the body with the spirit in order that the spirit 
might assimilate to itself the life of being. The philosopher must 
act in and through the whole gamut of sensation to reach his subject: 
being as existing. To grasp this is to admit candidly that metaphysics 
is materially historical because the imagery through which and in 
which we understand is itself a product of history and is, even more, 
the symbolic matrix in which history has its very being. 

This dependence of metaphysics upon history is deepened, not 
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attenuated, when we look to the specific structure of metaphysical 
knowledge. Even after metaphysics is born in a man, the habit can 
be nourished and deepened only by a continuing and never-ending 
engagement in the whole order of sensation and all this implies. 
\etaphysics advances, not by the progressive expansion of concepts, 
but by an ever-deepening insight into the intelligibility of being. 
The metaphysician, after all, cannot add to what he knows since 
being cannot be added to. The metaphysician simply adds to what 
he knows about being. It follows that the philosopher penetrates 
the mystery of being only by fashioning a symbolic structure through 
which he can read the meaning of existence. A man whose experi- 
ence has been blunted by boredom or burned out by excess does not 
possess a body apt for the reception of metaphysical wisdom. A man 
who has lived his whole life as a mere function, an anonymous cog, 
does not have the sensibility needed to grasp the beauty and splendor 
of existence. A man for whom to be is to work can never come to 
know that being is not a work, but an act, even a play. (As Chester- 
ton once wrote, “God does not work; He plays.”) A man for whom 
reality is a mask covering nothingness, such as the protagonist in 
Camus’ The Stranger can never know that being waits on the very 
hand of man in order that it might flower and thus be all that its 
Creator intended it to be. Such men might get these propositions 
down verbally as do schoolboys. They might succeed in fooling 
professors and even themselves that they have mastered first phi- 
losophy. But all this learning will lack depth and substance and 
very soon under the pressures of life even this pitiable skeleton will 
crumble away only to be buried, bit by bit, in the grave of the mind. 

Ideas in a state of pure abstraction are impersonal, common, the 


universal property of the race. Judgments, however, always involve 
the whole man and are therefore personal. It follows that an under- 
standing of existence is eminently personal. Since existence is never 
thought but only affirmed; since existence is grasped only in and 
through sensorial symbols. it follows that we talk metaphysics only 
when we utilize phantasms that only signify obliquely the act of 
being. Our initial paradox is deepened in that metaphysics means 
what it says, but never says what it means. 

These phantasm symbols utilized to grasp things in their being 


vary from person to person. The imagery needed to make me see 
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being is never the imagery needed to make someone else see being. 
And should I succeed in seeing being, I shall see it in my own way 
and my way will be nobody else’s. This is not a relativism because 
several men can sce the same intelligibility, but see it according to 
historical structures differing intrinsically in each of them. 

Philosophy, therefore, demands that a man take up a certain stance 
toward reality, a stance permitting reality to speak its truth to him. 
Philosophy is a stylistic and rhetorical exercise. I use the term 
“rhetoric” not as it has been understood since the late seventeenth 
century. This rationalist “rhetoric” believed that meaning was iden- 
tified with the intellecting of abstract essences and forms that could 
subsequently be “clothed” in the outer garments of language and 
fancy. Were this conception of rhetoric the deepest meaning of the 
term, then history would indeed play only an instrumental role in 
the formation of philosophical wisdom. But to talk this way is not 
only to miss the point about being: it is also to misread the psycho- 
logical genesis of knowledge. Intelligibility is not abstracted out of 
and away from sensorial data. Intelligibility is illuminated in sen- 
sorial data and this data is never defaulted: it is crucial to the assent 
man gives to being. Insight into meaning is always insight into ra- 
tionality or intelligibility in a sensorial complex, a sensorial complex 
highly symbolic and historical in its very structure. 

This symbolic imagery employed in the exercise of the philo- 
sophical act does not just grow up haphazardly within the psychologi- 
cal life of a man. It is built up slowly out of the substance of psychic 
existence, It is the product ofa memory stretching back to the first 


days of life. This imagery represents the intuitions and traditions, 


the prejudices and strengths of the family, and, beyond the family, of 


the whole cultural milieu from whence has emerged this human thing. 


More intimately. this symbolic structure reflects the passions and 


weaknesses. the hidden reserves of decency, the personality of this 


man faced with. and annealed by or crushed before. the whole order 


of existence. B “appears” or reveals itself (in the language of 


. . : +1] Lsdss 
Martin Heidegger) onlv in accordance with the abilitv of man to re- 
ceive what he has seen. The scholas idage that ““whatever is received 
is received according to the mode of the recipient” finds here one of its 


Higibility or meaning 


intelligibility and meaning in actuality, in the very act of being 


most striking conformations. 
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known as such, only in proportion to the historical soil in which that 
intelligibility is seen and from which it is disengaged in order that it 
might be understood apodictically and as therefore universally valid 


for all men and for all time. 
Ill 


History as an ontological experience: Perhaps the cardinal signifi- 
cance of the work of Eric Voegelin has been his rediscovery of the 
relation between history as a form of being and man’s participation 
of his own life within the full stream of existence.” The genius of 
Voegelin has reversed the usual terms of the discussion: man does not 
first exist within history and subsequently speculate about his relations 
with God and the cosmos. It is Voegelin’s contention that man’s very 
existence within history as well as the existence itself of existence 
result from a unique way in which man experiences himself as 
ordered to the whole of being and to its Author. Man is not a “some- 
thing” that can pick up and lay down at will its own participation in 
being. “‘Man” does not stand beyond the “being” which he partici- 
pates. He is rather that curious paradox in existence which is capa- 
ble of experiencing himself as such and which is capable of the act of 
evocation. Man is, so to speak, the tongue of being. Nonetheless, the 
full articulation of his own being would entail the articulation of the 
whole of which man participates as a part. The fact that this is im- 
possible, often crushing to the human spirit, is the beginning and the 
end of human wisdom. Within this darkness which is the mystery of 
man shines whatever light can be found this side of Paradise. 

According to Voegelin three massive experiences dominate man’s 
hunt for the meaning of his own existence. The first of these is marked 
by the dominance of the sense of participation. Grasping himself so 
completely one with the stream of being that the gods become the 
fields and the valleys, man merges himself with the cosmos. Here 
man’s participation in being is so accentuated that it tends to destroy 
itself and turn into a primitive, magical identity blocking effective 
rational action in the world. The second typical feature, according to 
Voegelin, “is the preoccupation with the lasting and passing . . . of 


2 Voegelin, Eric, Israel and Revelation (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1956). The following half dozen pages are little more than a gloss upon the speculations 


of Voegelin. 
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the partners in the community of being.’ Each thing and each man 
dies but being itself endures. From this fundamental experience 
arises the awareness of the tragedy and mystery of mortality. The 
exploration of death as though it were a thing in itself reveals to man 
nothing more than “the nothing which makes us shudder with anxiety 
from the bottom of existence.”* And this anxiety passes beyond the 
fear of biological death and corruption and reaches to the horror of 
“losing, with the passing of existence, the slender foothold in the 
partnership of being that we experience as ours while existence 
lasts.” The alternative to anxiety is an “attunement” here below to 
what is lasting and permanent in being. Ultimately this means an 
affirmation of God and an annealing of our wills in His Law. 

This leads us to the third great experience Voegelin has pointed 
up in man’s perpetual search for his own role within being: “the 
creation of symbols which interpret the unknown by analogy with 
the really, or supposedly, known.” The first mentioned by Voegelin 
in his Israel and Revelation was the first to exist chronologically: 
“the symbolization of society and its order as an analogue of the 
cosmos and its order.”’ The Austrian scholar calls a civilization 
so conceiving itself a “cosmological” civilization and he finds its 
archetypes in Mesopotamia and Egypt. The rhythms of the world 
became the models upon which human society was built. Man par- 
ticipated corporately in being by adumbrating and extending the 
order which governed the cosmos. Human society was a cosmion, a 
microcosmos and within, repeated analogically, were the same laws 
and gods who governed the broad skies above. Government was 
quite literally the government of Nature. The breakdown of cosmo- 


logical civilization often gave birth to the second great way in which 


man symbolizes his life within society: the macroanthropos. The 
collapse of a cosmological order tended to force men in upon them- 


selves, to seek in the depths of their souls some transcendental truth, 


some harmony within being in Platonic terms, that could act as a 


model for the understanding and reform of society. The disparity 


3 [bid., 
4 [bid., 
5 Ibid. 
6 Tbid., p. 5. 
7 Ibid. 
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between the moral order thus discovered within and the wickedness 
perpetually existing beyond created that sense of civie responsibility 
which is our inheritance from pagan antiquity. 

Prudentially refusing to see these categories functioning inflexibly 
and irrevocably; aware that an identification of these insights with 
laws would reduce his own work to a form of “cosmological sym- 
bolization” (because it would conceive of history after the pattern 
of nature), Voegelin gave over the bulk of the first part of his monu- 
mental Israel and Revelation to the study of the interplay between 
these symbolizations within the ancient Near East. Searcely present 
within Mesopotamian civilization, struggling to achieve an expres- 
sion forever denied it in Egypt, the soul of man was submerged 
under a collective psyche that found its peace and took its repose in 
a cosmology conceiving man’s existence in society as but an analogue 
to the cosmic forces that play out their drama both within the depths 
of the subconscious and beyond in the world of nature. 

Perhaps the presence of Egypt, civilization of the Sphinx and the 
slave, mummified through two millennia that stare up the corridors 
of time and strike terror in the hearts of Christian men who can 
find in that presence nothing but death, illustrates the drama that 
moves beneath the curious prose of Erie Vos eelin. Voegelin rejects 
Toynbee’s contention that an Osirian Church became the legatee 


of a moribund empire on the grounds that such a church never ex- 


isted and that Toynbee has applied the Western Greco-Roman pat- 
tern of growth-bloom-decay to an Eastern world that knew it but 
imperfectly or not at all. Voegelin sees in Osirianism the weariness 
of a cosmological civilization that could find no way out of its im- 
passe, perhaps because God Himself had not decreed that it should. 
The mortuary religion of “The Song of the Harper” led to the grave 
of skepticism and the despair of hedonism. The dead do not return 
and the time of the gods was long ago: gather while you can for the 
light flickers but briefly upon you. If the worship of the sun and 
the Pharaoh wearied the Egyptians they clung to it nonetheless be- 
cause nothing else was given them. Better the worship of the dead 
preset rved among us in tombs that we can see than the facelessness 
of Nothing. Fixed thus in an event decreed beyond time by the gods, 
Egypt was but the echo of a drama played out beyond history. 


When Moses, sometime in the thirteenth century before Christ, 
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“led his people from bondage under Pharaoh to freedom under 
God,” God shattered the yoke of cosmological order and constituted 
His people a society within history. Rejecting an easy bondage in a 
highly civilized welfare state for the sake of the rough and uncertain 
freedom of the desert, Israel—in and through the person of Moses 

made that “leap into being” which created, once and for all, 
the order of history as a form of existence. At that moment man be- 
gan to exist in the present under God, with a past having meaning 
in the light of his present relation to his Creator, toward a destiny 
both surmounting and itself giving meaning to his life here below. 
Extending the thesis of Voegelin, we can say that human existence 
was then seen as having a sharp beginning that mirrors nothing be- 
yond itself, but that points like an arrow toward an end. But even 
the analogy of the arrow limps in that an arrow, all things being 
equal, hits home precisely where the skilled archer places it. But 
here we are dealing with the drama of divine inscrutability and 
human freedom, of good and evil and of the heart that fails. The 
sense of adventure (and adventure is simply another word for his- 
tory: all good Chestertonians know that!) enters time with the Exo- 
dus and from then on we men of the West would always conceive of 
life as a pilgrimage. 

That Israel scarcely knew what had happened to itself; that these 
rather unpleasant and backsliding tribes were forced psychologically 
to think of the “Promised Land” and “The Kingdom of God” almost 
exclusively in terms of Canaan; that the salvation offered them 
seemed to extend but to the collective and only dimly if at all to the 
person, does not indicate that Israel did not receive the Call of God. It 
rather demonstrates precisely the converse. Man, of himself, would 


not have gone out into the desert unless he had been called to do so. 


On the surface the above looks like a not altogether original, if 


sound, piece of conventional Judeo-Christian apologetics: but if 
understood in this manner the thesis of Voegelin is drained of in- 
terest and the theoretical question for the philosopher is missed 
entirely. The question concerns the very meaning of Israel within 
the drama of human history. Israel cannot be understood the way 
in which progressivist historians are accustomed to approaching a 
civilization: that is, history produces civilizations which in turn pro- 


duce religions. Here the progressivist meets the positivist; that is, 
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the history of religion illustrates the history of the civilization that 
gave it birth. Finally, both progressivist and positivist meet that 
curious animal known as the “student of religion”: that is, the con- 
tent of a religion is empirically intelligible in terms of its cultural 
background. In this manner the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury stacked the cards against Transcendence. But Israel refuses 
to play the game. The impossibility of constructing a pragmatic 
(that is, purely factual) history of Israel which would account for 
the faith of Israel is not due merely to a lack of critical materials. 
It is due to the significant truth that Israelite “civilization” followed 
on and was created by Israelite history; that the written history of 
Israel as Israel herself understood that history had a function: the 
expression of Israel as the crucible of a new truth, man’s relation 
to the One True God in a Covenant given His people, Israel. The 
dubiousness of much of the Old Testament as a “factual” or prag- 
matic report does not argue against the existence of a primitive 
revelation. It suggests rather the reverse: the paradigmatic truth, 
the symbolic and typological value of whole books of the Old Testa- 
ment, is Israel’s testimony to its own corporate experience of its 
covenant with God. Israel alone created itself by creating its own 
history, by investing its past—under the impetus of God the Father 

-with a meaning consubstantial with that very history as an inner 
form of being. History, as precisely that same inner form of being, 
was thus created by Israel’s confrontation of the meaning of exist- 
ence as revealed to Israel by the Author of Existence. Beyond Israel 
there was nothing but the darkness of cosmological mythology with 
its symbols of eternal recurrence and its reduction of society to an 
analogue of a Nature that wheeled forever on its senseless course, 
governed from within by gods who were nothing but the principles 
of a self-enclosed cosmos. Beyond Israel there were the pyramids. 

The Israelite experience, therefore, created history as a form of 
being. History has a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. The past, 
unseen with clarity by men for whom it was a present, is intelligible 
to us for whom it is past. Our present, unseen with clarity by us 
because it is precisely the present and therefore possibility, drama, 
and risk, will be intelligible for our future for whom we shall be 
the past. These commonplaces, never expressed but themselves the 
stock in trade of “objective” historians who pretend to scorn the 
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ontological dimension of their discipline, are Jewish categories. 
They are the expression of the Jewish conviction that Israel in its 
present moment of existence stands related to God, that its past is 
meaningful in the light of this its present transcendent relation and 
obligation to the Lord; and that the future, hidden in the inscrutable 
Will of God, will bind together past and present into an intelligible 
unity whose term ultimately will surmount history. 

The Western discovery of the meaning of being, articulated mag- 
nificently in the metaphysics of existence enshrined within the Thom- 
istic corpus, itself took place within, and was thoroughly structured 
by, the Israelite discovery of history. If the West has often looked 
upon itself as the custodian of a civilization whose heritage ought 
to be the property of all men, then we who are the heirs of that same 
inheritance ought to remember that this inheritance is one with his- 
tory itself, history as a form of being within which man discovers 


his destiny as son of God. 
IV 


Assuming that our analysis of the dependence of philosophy upon 
history is fundamentally valid, the victory achieved will nonethe- 
less have been sterile unless we can exhume and thus expose to the 
air the prejudices hitherto blocking the effective and theoretically 
demanded union of philosophy and history. 

Committed as they are to an ideal of historical “‘objectivity” that 
is itself but a myth, academic historians will continue to organize 
their materials around progressivist legends that are themselves 
secularizations of the Judeo-Christian insistence that history is in- 
telligible because it is a Beginning, moving through a Middle, aimed 
toward an End, that the meaning of the past is intelligible in the light 
of the present, that the future is unknown but knowable to genera- 
tions for whom it will be their own past. The community of prac- 
ticing historians labor under the myth of an “objective” as opposed 
to a “subjective” history. The myth ought to dissolve back into the 
German and idealist past from whence it emerged. Historical “‘ob- 


jectivity”’ is a theoretical impossibility for reasons advanced earlier 
in this essay: that is, if history is a way in which man experiences 
his participation of existence; if that participation in existence pre- 
cludes strict “objectivity” because man is within the existence he 
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participates; if these things are so, then it follows that not only is 
this objectivity impossible theoretically, but it is not even an ideal 
to be desired. The achievement of historical “objectivity” would 
destroy man’s participation in existence because it would require 
him to empty himself of the substance of his being. What many 
historians are actually groping after in their adherence to the ideal 
of “objectivity” is simply a standard of historical accuracy having 
no patience with sloppy scholarship and ideological glossaries. 
But strict accuracy itself, linked with an attempt to make sense out 
of history, demands either that “leap into faith” and hence into 
being which first produced history, which first produced man’s con- 
scious and lively awareness of past, present and future as irre- 
ducibly distinct and irrevocable moments in the sweep of time; or 
it demands that fall from faith which permits the historian to invest 
time with a secular dynamism intrinsic to history itself. In either 
case, the practice of history demands the Faith. A secularizing and 
deontologizing of historia sacra is intelligible only in the light of 
the Sacred History of which it is a debasement. 

[t is probable that the conclusions reached by Eric Voegelin con- 
cerning history as a form of being owe much to the new phenomen- 
ology and ontology of history as a form of human existence. In any 
event, existentialist insights into history deepen the issue and lead 
us directly into the very heart of history as itself a constituent of the 
life of man himself. Both Gabriel Marcel and Martin Heidegger 
have written profoundly of the meaning of care within the economy 
of man’s existence. Every historian who cares about history or- 
vanizes his material around principles and events, persons and crises, 
about which he cares, in which he is interested. Although this is 
perhaps a commonplace, it reveals something more crucial to the 
meaning of the practice of history: that is, the structure of historical 
time. “Fundamentally,” maintains Heidegger, “history takes its 
start not from the ‘present’ nor from what is ‘real’ only today, but 
from the future. The ‘selection’ of what is to be an object of history 
is made by the actual, ‘existential’ choice . . . of the historian, in 
which history arises.” Man organizes his past around the direction 
of his future. This discovery has been among the most philosophical 
advances within modern times. Its clinical value has been demon- 


strated today by the school of existential analysis. Human time, as 
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opposed to “objective” or clock time, is structurally ecstatic: that 


is, human time stands “outside and beyond itself” and is thus per- 
petually self-transcending. The absolutes to which we give al- 
legiance; the direction in which we are moving; the hopes stirring us 
to action; the passions motivating us; the stars guiding us; in a 
phrase—our style of life—is that which gives meaning and direction 
to our own past. If Israel’s past made sense in the light of its present 
under God pointing toward a future which would transcend history, 
so too does the past of every sane man receive its very intelligibility, 
its meaning, in the light of his present, a present which is nothing 
other than an arrow aimed at the future. 

The experience of the clinical psychiatrist crucially illustrates the 
Heideggerian insights into time. The existential analysts point out 
that a mark of mental deterioration and psychic trauma is the pa- 
tient’s inability to organize the past. Although very often fully 
aware of what actually happened and capable of giving a thoroughly 
“objective” account of his life, the patient cannot bind the events 
of his own past into a coherent whole; he cannot select the important 
and ignore the trivial; he can only record with a monotonous ac- 
curacy. His past has become a chaos because he has no future, no 
direction, no will to live. Very often time shrivels to the spatial 
limits of his hospital cell and he lives a life from which real time 
has altogether departed; inhabiting a world bounded, limited, 
hemmed in, he has become a creature of the tyranny of space.” A 
condition of sanity is the capacity to organize the past in the direc- 
tion of the intentional thrust toward the future, an intentional thrust 
which is not added to man but which constitutes him the unique 
being that he is. 

Historical time is perhaps best illustrated by the miracle of con- 
version. What was once little more than a chaos of circumstance 
and events, the bucket of ashes which the secular mind denominates 
the past, suddenly coalesces and stiffens into a unity to the man 
blessed with the gift of Faith. A chance meeting on a street corner, 
a face seen in the dark, a career chosen at random, or a wife or hus- 
band selected in a fit of absent-mindedness now all take on a new 


meaning because all of them, in some mysterious manner seen but not 


S Cf. May, Angel, Ellenberger, Existence: ew Dimension in ychiatry and Psy 


ch logy (Basic Books, Inc.. 1958) esp. pages 65-71. 
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comprehended, have led me to this supreme moment in which I have 
received the grace of God. And this grace of God is itself a call 
to my future. This future of mine gives meaning to my past and thus 
knits my life into a whole. 

The import of historical time upon the question of the relation 
between history and philosophy is immense. History as sheer “ob- 
jective” fact is altogether meaningless. Actually such a naked ob- 
jectivity does not even merit the name “history.” The historian, be- 
cause he is a man, will find in the past whatever it is that he seeks 
for the future. If what he seeks is trivial, the past he discovers will 
be trivial. If what he seeks rings with the heroic and the noble, what 
he finds will be splendidly human. Thus Voltaire sought the pale 
abstraction of Reason and he judged history a black swamp of super- 
stition because this “Reason” was nowhere to be found. Thus medi- 
eval Christendom hungered after Justice and Unity and was therefore 
haunted by the name of Rome. Cardinal Manning once said to Hil- 
aire Belloc that all political issues were theological at bottom; we 
can extend that observation and assert that all history is ontological 
at bottom because history itself is the effect of a metaphysical and 
religious decision. Every profound division between historians can 
be traced, not to quarrels over what “really” happened (professional 
historians are generally accurate enough to agree on “‘what hap- 
pened” in its purely factual sense) but to diverse commitments to 
the absolute, to the meaning of Man and God, made by the historians 
themselves. Every historian who is sane lives this illumination of 
the past by the direction of the future in his own personal life. His 
recognition that the same principle functions in the interpretation 
of history involves his recognition that the practice of history as an 
intellectual discipline is eminently ontological: it touches the roots 
of being and elicits the assent of the spirit. 

Not only is ontological meaning intrinsically dependent on his- 
tory; not only is history itself as a form of being an ontological ex- 
perience, but historical meaning as such is equally metaphysical in 
both its genesis and evaluation. This triune relationship is called 
forth by the very fabric of human existence and wherever this union 
is suppressed theoretically the subsequent understanding of man is 
defective; wherever this union is weakened ontologically there will 


we find a wounded and incomplete human being. 
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This is a point which St. Thomas frequently insists 
on and the Thomists do not want to hear, that ex- 
istence is the actuality of every form or nature. 


Dominco Banez, Schol. Com. in 1, 3, 4 
(Salm. 1585), tomo I, col. 213/C. 


The technically philosophical objections to admitting any intrinsic 
dependence of philosophy on history are shared in the United States 
by the two dominant schools of philosophical thought, namely, posi- 
tivism and scholasticism. My study prescinds from considering the 
positivist position. Itself profoundly antimetaphysical in its concep- 
tion, positivism falls outside the scope of my essay which presupposes 
a recognition of the reality of the metaphysical. But the scholastic 
objection to any intrinsic historical dimension to philosophy is itself 
a metaphysical doctrine and therefore must be considered by any 
philosopher who would take seriously the historicity of human 
existence. 

The scholastic objections are rooted deeply in the Greek convic- 
tion that the historical was intrinsically unintelligible. Located 
within the vagaries of matter, history could be but chronicled and 
recorded, never penetrated rationally. The Christian exaltation of 
the historical was born with the conviction that men were saved by 
an historical Person whose life here below redeemed the whole 
human race. Buttressed by the doctrine that the name of God is be- 


ing and that His creative act makes things be, the Christian world 
was an affirmation of the value and supremacy of existence. Articu- 
lated at perhaps its highest level in the metaphysics of St. Thomas, 
existence figures as the act of all acts, the perfection of all perfec- 
tions. It would seem to follow, therefore, that any effort bent on 


understanding the being of man must be itself historical, because 
to be for a man is to be in history. An effort to isolate man from 
his historicity may have a value within the total movement of the 
human spirit toward wisdom. The formal structures existing within 
man can be abstracted from their historicity and penetrated ab- 
stractly, but this abstract penetration must be overcome in the final 
vision of man entertained by the philosopher. 

The issue, however, cannot be settled a priori. It must be dis- 
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cussed on its own terms. Within a Greek metaphysics wherein the 
highest act is that of the form, meaning is rooted in the formal order. 
History, according to the Greeks, had its roots in change and matter. 
Therefore history cannot be penetrated philosophically. Granting 
the Greek assumption (and it is only an assumption) that history is 
one with “matter and change,” we must insist that for Aquinas both 
form and matter are englobed within a higher order, the order of 
being itself. The intelligibility of the form, therefore, is traceable 
to the act of existing which the form limits and transmits to matter. 
The perfection of a form, ultimately, is its existentiality. That which 
is specifically form is its potential and limiting structure made to 
be through the act of existing. Form merits the title of act because 
it is solely that through which matter is. In the world of Aquinas, 
the philosopher is forced to take seriously the meaning of the verb 
“to be”; every time he uses it, he reiterates intentionally an existen- 
tial act. The conceptual order, the order we think and define, repre- 
sents itself the limiting structures of being: essences. Here we find 
the metaphysical justification for the very common impression, 
shared by anyone with a touch of imagination and a smell for the 
truth, that the world of reality is much richer than the world of the 
mind. Given this Thomistic insistence on existence as the highest 
of all acts coupled with St. Thomas’ radical pessimism of the concept 
as an instrument for metaphysical penetration, it would seem to 
follow that an ontology of man, while it would englobe formal neces- 
sities, would see man as he actually exists. This vision would involve 
seeing man within history. 

But it is precisely at this point that we meet, once again, the 
stumbling block preventing the many Thomistic schools from elabo- 
rating a metaphysics of history. That stumbling block is the Aris- 
totelian contention that science is of the necessary, not of the acci- 
dental. The truths of metaphysics, the ultimate in science, must have 
the characteristics of absolute necessity and immutability. But the 
beings open to our experience in their actual existence are irremedi- 
ably contingent and mutable. Therefore the necessary truths of phi- 
losophy in general, of metaphysics in particular, can find no solid 
foundation in this contingent world, but only in the realm of the 
eternally necessary and immutable. . This order is the order of the 


possibles. The constant insistence of Thomists such as Fathers Gredt 
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and Garrigou-Lagrange, as well as M. Jacques Maritain, that meta- 
physics is concerned with being that is possibly existent squares 
fully with this insistence that metaphysics cannot speak of the con- 
ditions of human life within history, cannot confront history itself. 
For these men the historical order, involving contingency and matter 
and the inscrutability of human freedom, must remain foreign to 
speculative wisdom. 

sut here the Christian world has been wiser than many of its phi- 
losophers. Facing the Greek exaltation of the necessary at the ex- 
pense of the contingent and “‘accidental,” the Christian world in- 
corporated the Greek principles within its own lexicon but ignored 
them in practice. The Incarnation—from a Greek point of view 
would have been an “accident” but it was this very “accident” that 
St. Augustine made the heart of Sapientia Christiana. In truth, when 
probed to its depths, the very concept of “accidentality” makes no 
sense within a metaphysics that gives the primacy to being; fune- 
tioning validly within the order of essence, the “substance-accident” 
opposition can play no role within a discipline considering being 
as being; briefly, it has no place within a metaphysics of existence. 

The issue demands further elucidation: 

Were I to seek a convenient locus for the Christian surmounting 
of the Greek world, I might well find it in the first part of St. Thomas’ 
Summa Theologiae, Article Three of the Fourth Question. St. 
Thomas, discussing the relation that the predicables bear human na- 
ture, concludes that it is impossible to include existence within the 
class of accidents: quia nulla res sufficit quod sit sibi causa essendi, 
si habeat esse causatum. The meaning of his reasoning, expressed 


trenchantly and ascetically, is clear. Whereas, for instance, the prin- 


ciples of human nature “‘cause” risibility, they could not “cause” ex- 


istence. Give me a body that can chuckle and a mind that can see the 
point of a joke and I shall give you “risibility.” But give me a 
body and a mind that do not yet exist and you shall have given me 
nothing at all! If existence could flow from a nature, then that na- 
ture would be the cause of its own being. We face here an ambiguity 
in the meaning of the term “cause.” A nature formally causes its 
properties, just as hisectability follows on a triangle once the tri- 
angle is given. Existence, however, falls within the order of efficient, 


not formal, causality. A nature causing its own being would be a 
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nothing making itself be. This last is the ultimate in contradiction. 
Cajetan, in his commentary on this passage, does nothing with it 
of any significance, nor does John of St. Thomas. But Domingo 
Baiiez uses it to launch into an exhaustive study of the meaning and 
supremacy of existence in being, perhaps the most significaut com- 
mentary on this crucial issue within the history of Dominican Thom- 
ism’, Essence presupposes existence, teaches Bafez. There can be 
no essence unless it be! This is tautologically true. Therefore ex- 
istence cannot be related to essence as is risibility related to human 
nature.” Firstly, because the act of existing is not a quiddity or a 
form, it can never be a part of an essence. Secondly, the act of exist- 
ing cannot be the property of an essence. A property is an accident 
inhering in a substance; it is necessarily connected with that sub- 
stance, belongs to that substance, and is a natural and necessary con- 
sequence of that substance, as risibility is a natural and necessary 
consequence of the essence of man. But whatever results from an 
essence is clearly caused by that essence and is posterior to it in 
nature. In order that a thing act as a cause it must first exist in 
itself. An essence really distinct from its act of existing is only by 
the possession of that act. And the act of existing, because it is an 
act, is prior to its correlative potency. To suppose that esse is the 
property of an essence involves a contradiction. Such an essence 
would be both prior and posterior to its own existence and would 
have to exist before it existed—would have to exist in order to be a 
cause. This last would entail the essence’s being before it was. 


In the language of Father Joseph Owens (in an analysis which 
closely resembles that of Domingo Bafiez) two statements can be 
made about the esse of a limited thing. Firstly, esse is not a prop- 
erty of essence. But esse is related to essence and this relation is 
non-necessary, contingent. Esse is possessed as an act and is there- 
fore prior to essence which is its receptive subject. Secondly, esse 
is prior in such a way as not to be a thing in itself, in fact not to be 
a thing at all. Hence esse does not possess essence as its property 


9FE.g., D. Batez, Schol. Com. in I, 3, 4 (Salm. 1585), tomo I, col. 212/E-213 B. 


10 Bafiez does not refer explicitly to the De Ente et Essentia where the same argument 
is to be found. This last has been exploited brilliantly by Owens, Joseph, C.SS.R., 
“The Causal Proposition—Principle or Conclusion?”, Modern Schoolman, XXXII-IT, 
1955-6. 
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or possession. Essence, although posterior to esse, is necessarily the 


subject of that act. 

The act of existing in the metaphysics of St. Thomas is a queer 
fish when expressed in terms proper to the metaphysics of Aristotle. 
Here we have a principle—the principle of all principles—which is 
“accidental” to essence only in the sense that it does not form part 
of the essence; but although “accidental” in this attenuated sense, esse 
is that without which essence is purely and simply nothing. 

To call St. Thomas’ esse a predicable accident is not only an abuse 
in language; it is a radical failure to understand the revolution the 
Angelic Doctor worked within the history of metaphysical progress. 

But if not a predicable accident, can Aquinas’ act of existing be 
called a predicamental accident? Baiez, following his master, has 
absolutely no hesitation in denying that esse is a predicamental acci- 
dent, but he adds a precious argument which is not only largely 
unknown today but which itself might be called a declaration of in- 
dependence from Greek thought for Christian Wisdom. That Baiiez 
himself was not in the least interested in the problem we are facing 
in this essay is irrelevant to the issue itself. His genius saw some- 
thing which is crucial to any Thomism trying to do justice to history: 

But if existence itself were an accident, all predicamentals would be acci- 
dents. The conclusion is clear: since predicamentals are distinguished through 
their different modes of existence, therefore if existence itself is an accident, 
every mode of existence is an accident.” 

The argument is quite clear. The predicamentals are divided, as 
Aristotle taught, in ten categories, nine of which are accidents and 
one of which is substance. These ten categories are ten ways in 
which things can and do exist. They are simply ways of being. If 
being—that act through which things are—is itself accidental, then 
it must follow that the whole predicamental order is accidental, sub- 
stance as well as accident. 

From this follow two conclusions, one ironic and dialectical, the 
other paradoxical and metaphysical. An acceptance of the Aris- 
totelian distinction between substance and accident in the order of 
essence when linked with any attempt—covert or overt—to reduce 
existence to the accidental order is a contradiction. As Baiiez says, 


11 Op. cit., O.C. 3-4 (col, 316/D). 
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if existence is an “accident” then so is substance an accident, be- 
cause substance ultimately is simply a way of existing. An Aris- 
totelianized Thomism tending to banish actual existence from the 
vision of speculative philosophy on the grounds that actual existence 
is “non-necessary” to that very extent reduces itself to a science of 
the accidental: this last is a contradiction on Aristotelian grounds! 
To see all this is to see something absolutely crucial for any Thomism 
aware of the deepest resources of its own being: Aristotelian and 
Greek elements enter into Thomism on Thomistic terms, as Gilsun 
insists, or Thomism shrivels into one among many latter-day com- 
mentaries on the Greek and pagan vision of reality. 

But this dialectical irony merely embellishes and reveals the bet- 
ter the metaphysical drama in question. Within a metaphysics in 
which being is understood existentially, there is nothing which is 
“accidental.” Stated even more forcefully: the only “reality” which 
is accidental to being is nonbeing; since nonbeing is nothing, it fol- 
lows that there is nothing accidental within the order of being as 
heing. What then happens to the Greek insistence that science is of 
the necessary within this Christian context? Curiously, nothing hap- 
pens to the Greek distinction! It simply ceases to apply! Neither 
maintained as true nor condemned as false, the distinction loses its 
relevance. A Christian metaphysics is purely and simply an intel- 
lectual discipline bearing on being in the exercise of its act of ex- 
istence. This act is neither substantial nor accidental but transcends 
‘ach pole of the Greek distinction by englobing them both. The at- 
tempt to ban history from metaphysical penetration on the ground 
that history is “‘accidental” falls to the ground as itself irrelevant, 
accidental to the discussion in question. 

It seems to me that the issue is even more dramatically expressed 
in terms of the Christian doctrine of creation, a doctrine unknown to 
the pagan world. Could the universe be an accident? Could the 
universe be a gigantic mistake? A cosmic joke? We are accustomed 
in talking about accidental or unintended effects to distinguish them 
lrom intended eilects, effects brought into existence by the deter- 
mined and ordered action of their causes. I dig in the ground in 
order to plant a garden: intended effect. But I discover buried treas- 
ure: unintended effect. Could the very being of the universe as a 


universe have been caused unintentionally or accidentally? Could 
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the world have been hurtled into existence in a fit of cosmic absent- 
mindedness? The very question, when understood carefully, is seen 
to be a pseudo-question. The universe considered in its total existen- 
tiality transcends the distinction between ‘“‘essential” and “‘acei- 
dental” causality. The distinction between a garden planted and a 
treasure unearthed is a distinction between two modalities of being, 
two existential units differing essentially the one from the other: 
that is, garden and treasure are essentially unrelated to each other 
and fall into an “accidental” relationship because the treasure was 
unearthed when the man intended to build a garden. But that which 
is common to the whole universe is existence. The universe could not 
have been caused accidentally in its very existence because the only 
iecidenta lity to Lye ing would lie beyond being, would be nothing at 
ill. ““Nothing” cannot be caused, either intentionally or accidentally. 
The effect in question, existence, is unique among all effects and it 
points to Pure Existence as its only possible cause. This Christian 


discovery transcends the whole Greek framework in question. 


If a Christian metaphysician had to designate the contingent be- 


ing he encounters from without and experiences from within, he might 
do well to call it “Providential.” In its radical contingency, being 
points to its Author and thus proclaims itself a gift. Whereas no 
eift has to be, no gift can be called an accident because this would 
violate the dynamism of love. We here have passed beyond the 
substance-accident, necessary-non-necessary categories. In the Greek 
world, nature manifested a consistency of operation that revealed 
a world of law that was not to be found in history. The Greeks were 
right in concluding that nature could be penetrated scientifically 
and that history could not. But within the Christian world, both 
nature and history partake of existence, each in its own way. Man, 
to the extent that he is a nature, has been penetrated philosophically 
and articulated in that discipline usually called “the philosophy of 
man” or “rational psychology.” But man is not only nature; he is 
history as well. The ontology of | istory, as I understand the term, 
is nothing less than the philosophical penetration of the modes of 
being proper to man as history. To deny existence to such a dis- 
cipline on the grounds that history is contingent and non-necessary 
would be to to deny existence to metaphysics as such: all created 


‘aa . o 
being is contingent and non-necessary! Even more, such a refusal 
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would deny articulation to man’s discovery of the unique mode of 
being within which he and only he exists: history. Finally, such a 
denial would be the death of wisdom itself because the meaning of 
being is born in man as he encounters history and his understanding 
of being is not only conditioned by, but is strictly proportionate to, 
that very historical encounter. If the West discovered being, that 
discovery was one with the birth of history within the West as the 
mode of being in which our civilization has enshrined the very mean- 


ing of its corporate existence. 


The act of criticism is necessarily 
a transformation of meaning from 
nondiscursive to discursive form 
based on the facts of critical life: 
definition, consistency, system. 


CRITICISM AND THE 
SEARCH FOR PATTERN 


O. B. HARDISON, JR. 


I 


WHATEVER ELSE CAN BE SAID about the contemporary literary situa- 
tion, one fact stands out. We are living today in an age of criticism. 
Whether or not this situation is desirable is another matter. Many 
readers have complained that modern criticism is difficult and ob- 
scure—-that it leads away from literature rather than toward it. Their 
position may be illustrated by two recent comments on modern criti- 
cism. The first is from a Times Literary Supplement review of 
Helen Gardner’s The Business of Criticism. It condemns “a modern 
tendency of critics both of profane and sacred literature to allow a 
kind of lust for pattern to erode a properly respectful concern for the 
writer’s primary sense.”’ The second is from an analysis by Philip 
Edwards in Shakespeare Survey #11 of criticism of Shakespeare’s 
romances. Edwards taxes recent critics with “systematizing” the 
plays and reducing them to “allegories,” by which he means fourth- 
rate art. He goes on to say: 

The reduction of the complexity of Shakespeare to a striving towards a 
balanced view of life seems to me typical of the pallidness of all interpreta- 


tions of the last plays which insist that they are symbolic utterances. There is 
an appearance (there is certainly a claim) that the depths are being opened, 


1“The Torch-Bearer,” TLS, Friday, May 8, 1959, p. 273. 
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riches being revealed. But it is an appearance only. It is a disservice to 
Shakespeare to pretend that one is adding to his profundity by discovering 
that his plots are symbolic vehicles for ideas and perceptions which are, 


for the most part, banal, trite, and colourless. The “symbols” are so much 


more fiercely active. potent, rich, complex as themselves than as what they are 


made to convey. When they are translated, they do not have a tithe of their 
own magnitude. It is well said in this connection that “one of the most 
important things an apple can mean is simply itself.” 

These quotations are in essential agreement. What the first author 
calls “lust for pattern” the second calls “systematization” and the 
tendency to “translate” symbols into “ideas and perceptions.” The 
TLS reviewer’s “erode” is equivalent to Mr. Edwards’ “ideas which 
are banal, trite, and colourless.” And the phrase “the writer’s primary 
sense” is equivalent to Mr. Edwards’ idea of “symbols as themselves” 
and “apples as apples.” 

The serious and persuasive quality of these quotations cannot be 
denied. Moreover they share an assumption about the nature of 
literature which is quite widespread and which must be carefully 
examined by anyone interested in defining the task of the literary 
critic. This assumption is implied in the phrase “the writer’s primary 
sense” and in the concept of the symbol which means itself. Evi- 
dently there is an element in literature which is perceived during 
the reading of a literary work but which cannot be treated in isola- 
lation from it. That such an element exists can hardly be questioned. 
I will discuss it later in some detail. But for the present I wish 
merely to point out that if expression of the writer’s “primary sense” 
or of “symbol as symbol” is taken as the basic aim of criticism, then 
writing which interprets or analyzes is spurious criticism. As Ed- 
wards says, “when they are translated, [the symbols] do not have 
a tithe of their own magnitude.” 

Critics who are limited to symbols as symbols are in a position like 
that of the Professors of the Grand Academy of Lagado. These sages, 
being persuaded that things must first and foremost mean themselves, 
‘when 


carried sacks of objects on their backs and, to quote Swift, 
they met in the streets would lay down their loads, open their sacks, 


and hold conversation for an hour together” without the embar- 


“Shakespeare's Romances: 1900-1957. Shakespeare Survey #11 (( imbridge, 1958), 


p. ll. 
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rassment of language. If the most important thing that a play, poem, 
or novel means is itself (a fact which I do not deny), then the way 
to criticize it is simply to read it without comment. 

There is a good deal of merit in this idea. I believe that most 
critics admit its validity and do it homage when they read poetry 
before audiences or insist that criticism is in no sense a substitute 
for direct experience of the work criticized. Matthew Arnold’s theory 
of touchstones is a way of saying that great literature has a quality 
which resists analysis but may be perceived in representative pas- 
sages. Generally when one speaks of “genius,” “profundity,” “in- 
spiration,” and the like, he is attempting to suggest the effect of a 
work—to call attention to its “primary sense’’—without defining its 
meaning by interpretation. 

We thus have two elements before us—the poem as poem, and the 
poem as interpretation. The first seems to be the important one. It is 
“primary” and “active, potent, rich, complex.” The second is “erod- 
ing” and “colourless.” The only difficulty is that we cannot talk 
about the first one. The minute we talk about it, we have begun to 
use terms other than itself and consequently have substituted the 
second, This, at least, is the dilemma to which we are reduced by 


following the concept of symbol as symbol to its logical conclusion. 


In Philosophy in a New Key Susanne Langer has attempted to 
cope seriously with this dilemma. She observes that traditional 
theories of epistemology have assumed rational, that is, logically 
ordered, speech to be man’s primary form of communication. This, 
she insists, is fallacious. She labels rational speech “discursive” 
and points out that there are numerous forms of communication 
which cannot be included in the discursive category. These include 
music, visual art, myth, ritual, and dance, which she includes under 
the label “non-discursive.” Historically speaking, nondiscursive 
forms precede discursive ones. In highly developed societies they 
tend to be ignored hy systematic philosophy, but they continue to be 
important. This is shown by the persistence in our own society of 


such nondiscursive forms as abstract art and music. When one is 


deeply moved by a musical composition, the music has, by defini- 


tion, communicated something to him. Yet few listeners feel com- 
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pelled to translate this communication into discursive speech. Such 
translation is unnecessary since the meaning of the work has already 
been perceived. In view of the variety and subtlety of responses 
evoked by different compositions, we must admit that musical com- 
munication is surprisingly precise despite its nonreliance on lan- 
guage. Mrs. Langer writes: 


The limits of language are not the last limits of experience, and things 
inaccessible to language may have their own form of conception, that is to 
say, their own symbolic devices. Such non-discursive forms, charged with 
logical possibilities of meaning, underly the significance of music; and their 
recognition broadens our epistemology to the point of including not only 
the semantics of science, but a serious philosophy of art.® 


On the other hand, if we wish to analyze our response to a musical 
composition—to relate it to the history of music, musical forms, or 
audience psychology—we are forced to abandon nondiscursive for 
discursive modes of expression. To do this we perform an operation 
which Mr. Edwards calls “translation” but which I prefer to call 
“transformation,” using an analogy from mathematics. In mathe- 
matics it is often desirable to “transform” data from one mode of 
notation to another; for example, to change an equation expressed 
in Cartesian coordinates into one employing polar coordinates. Such 
transformation is useful because often a problem which is complex 
in one form becomes relatively simple in another. It is a valid pro- 
cedure because the relationships in which the mathematician is inter- 
ested remain constant despite the difference in expression. In like 
manner, the work of art exists primarily in the nondiscursive mode 
but is susceptible to transformation into discursive language. 

To the mathematician, transformation is a matter of convenience. 
Polar coordinates are neither better nor worse than Cartesian co- 
ordinates. Here the analogy breaks down. The artistic mode is not 
simply “another way” of expressing discursive concepts. We listen 
to music, see a play, or view a painting because such experiences 
answer a need which cannot be satisfied by discursive statement. 
This means that in art the nondiscursive mode has priority, and its 
transformation into the discursive mode is likely to appear to be a 
distortion or even a falsification. For example, a reader who sin- 


3 Philosophy in a New Key (N. Y., 1954), p. 216. 
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cerely enjoys Hamlet may feel quite legitimately that a critical dis- 
cussion of the play is a pallid substitute for his experience. 

The reader of Hamlet is not wrong, but he is somewhat naive. A 
reasoned understanding of the play can greatly enrich his experience 
on next reading. However, a price must be paid for this understand- 
ing, and the price is a temporary withdrawal from the literary work 
per se. The simplest critical observation—for example, “Claudius 
is evil”—is a logical proposition whose validity depends on its ad- 
justment to numerous other propositions. The general reader may 
take most of these for granted, but the critic is driven willy-nilly to ex- 
plore, evaluate, and relate them according to the rules of logic. 

This means also that in so far as he hopes to achieve validity, the 
critic must refrain from violating the rules of logic. He must prac- 
tice consistency, he must pursue his ideas to their logical conclusion, 
and, as far as possible, he must define his terms in such a way as to 
permit objective verification. Barely stated, these observations may 
seem to be commonplace, but they are violated continually in critical 
practice. One thinks particularly of the school of criticism which 
relys heavily on notions like “common sense,” “sensibility,” and 
“taste.” When used to suggest that there is a mysterious point in 
criticism whére the critic should abandon consistency or refrain from 
conclusions, such terms violate both the condition of knowledge and 
the freedom to pursue it. The first because consistency is a funda- 
mental criterion of validity and without it truth content is impossible. 
The second because, having no objective referents, “taste,” “com- 
mon sense,” and the like tend to become rhetorical counters—a 
means of perpetuating the prejudice of whatever group employs 
them. 

It follows that the critic cannot choose between system and non- 
system. Rather, the choice is between a good system and a shoddy 
one. It is just as futile to accuse a critic of reducing a play to a 


pallid series of generalizations as it would be to accuse Sir Isaac 


Newton of reducing the infinite richness of nature to a few scrubby 


laws of motion. 


III 


To define criticism as transformation is, I think, a step forward. 
It clears up confusions about what criticism can and cannot do and 
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defines the price which it demands. Once the definition is accepted, 
the next problem is to understand, as clearly as possible, what rela- 
tionships in literature can be transformed into discursive language 
and the conditions under which the transformation is valid. 
Literature is unique among the arts in having language as its mode 
of expression. Since words are vehicles for discursive speech, it 
almost always has a discursive element. However, in a poem, play, 
or novel the discursive element is only a part of the total composi- 


tion. Mrs. Langer explains this fact as follows: 


although the material of poetry is verbal, its import is not the literal 
assertion made in the words, but the way in which the assertion is made, and 
this involves the sound, the tempo, the aura of associations of the words, the 
long or short sequence of ideas, the wealth or poverty of transient imagery. 


. and the unifying. all embracing artifice of rhythm.* 


This comment directs attention to the aspect of literature most often 


stressed by the new critics—the 


element of style. Richards, Empson. 
and Brooks (to name only a few) have concentrated on such char- 
acteristics of language as connotation, ambiguity, metaphor, and 
paradox as they arise from the poetic use of language. Their work 
constitutes a remarkable exploration of ways of transforming these 
characteristics into the language of criticism, It speaks eloquently 
for itself, and it has had a major influence on modern literary 
studies. 

Still, with all due respect for their accomplishment, it remains 
incomplete. Aristotle listed six elements which together comprise 
the full poetic drama, and style is one of the less important ones. 
The linguistic approach of the new critics works best for lyric, where 
plot and character, if they enter at all, are secondary to style. It is 
least satisfactory for dealing with narrative or dramatic works. 
Robert Heilman’s This Great Stage, for example, is a meticulous 
study of the imagery of Lear, but it leaves one with the impression 
that the play is a kind of gigantic lyric poem—a structure of images 
rather than a structure of events. 


h used is 


A Ss ‘cond tr pe ot tran formation which has heen muc 
transformation through the psychological study of character. The 


strengths and weaknesses of this approach are illustrated in A. C. 


4 Ibid., p. 212. 
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Bradley’s classic study Shakespearean Tragedy. Bradley thought 
of himself as an Aristotelian, but throughout his analysis he assumed 
that action exists for the end of revealing character, an assumption 


not merely different from, but opposite to Aristotle. He wrote: 


... for the abstraction of mere ‘plot’ (which is very different from the tragic 
‘action’), for the kind of interest which predominates in a novel like The 
Woman in White, it is clear that [Shakespeare] cared even less [than for 
lyricism]. . . . What we do feel strongly, as a tra advances toward its 
close, is that the calamities and catastrophe follow inevitably from the deeds 


of men, and that the main source of these deeds is character.‘ 


The result of Bradley’s approach is a tendency to treat Shake- 
speare’s protagonists as though they had an existence independent 
of the situations in which they appear. I do not mean that he thinks 
of Hamlet, for example, as a real person. Rather, he thinks of him 
as an entity which is the sum total of his speeches and actions in the 
play and which can be treated apart from the speeches and actions 
of other characters. Consequently, he does not ask “Why is Hamlet 


juxtaposed to certain characters?” or “What is his function in the 


play?”; but “What is Hamlet’s malady?” and “Why does Hamlet 
fail to act?” 

The inadequacies of Bradley’s approach become apparent when 
his work is compared to that of G. Wilson Knight. In the introduc- 
tory chapter of The Wheel of Fire Mr. Knight stresses the fact that 
Shakespearean drama does not focus sole attention on a protagonist 
whose actions are followed chronologically from beginning to catas- 
trophe to denouement. Instead, Shakespearean drama is “spatial.” 
It is spread out over time and space. It utilizes a great many char- 
acters and one or more subplots. In it, scene can follow scene with no 
simple cause-effect relationship. Often, as in 7 Henry IV, sets of 
characters pursue diverse courses of action and are not brought 
together until the final act. In spite of his frequent and glaring ex- 
cesses, Mr. Knight is closer to Shakespeare’s technique than Bradley. 
We can conclude that character analysis, like analysis of language, 
is a valuable but limited form of transformation, and that it is most 
successful when it is kept a function of analysis of action. 


This brings us to what I believe to be the most important method of 


5 Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1957), pp. 12-13. 
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transformation, that based on plot. Plot is the largest element of 
the literary narrative. It is like the design of a painting or the struc- 
ture of a musical composition. However, plot is particularly re- 
sistant to transformation. It is an arrangement of episodes, and the 
episodes, although they may be described verbally, are conceived to 
exist apart from their description. 

Traditionally, analysis of plot has been based on an oversimplified 
reading of Aristotle’s assertion that “poetry is something more 
philosophic and of graver import than history, since its statements are 
of the nature of universals, whereas those of history are singulars.” 
Out of context, this suggests that the poet is a philosopher who deals 
in particulars but relates them according to the universals—or gen- 
eral probabilities—of natural or moral philosophy. Sidney’s belief 
that “the poet coupleth the general precept with the particular ex- 
ample” expresses this idea in typical sixteenth-century form. Natu- 
ralism which is based on Darwinian or social determinism exem- 
plifies the use of the probabilities of science; and the morality play, 
based on theology, exemplifies the use of moral probabilities. 

Two corollaries emerge from this position. First, if the literary 
form in which particulars “stand for” universals is labeled allegory, 
then Aristotle may and Sidney does imply that all literature is al- 
legorical. This is true even though the characters be given proper 
names (Guyon, Tom Jones, Willie Loman) instead of the redende 
Namen of explicit allegory. Second, the primary job of the critic is 
to explain the allegory. Thus the critical transformation is a simple 
one-to-one conversion of the characters and situations back into the 
discursive ideas which they stand for. 

Few modern critics would defend this position. It is generally 
accepted at present that doctrine is subordinate to narrative. This 
holds true even for an explicit homily. For example, Chaucer’s 
Pardoner announces as definitely as anyone could wish that his tale 
will be an exemplum of greed. Knowledge of Catholic doctrine on 
this and related topics is doubtless necessary to the understanding 
of Chaucer’s tale. But to say that restatement of this doctrine is a 
sufficient criticism of the work would be absurd. The plot has its 
own laws, which are not the laws of theology; the characters have 
dimensions which extend far beyond the definition of greed; and 
irony and mystery arise in sublime indifference to the simple logic 
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of the idea exemplified. If this is true of the Pardoner’s Tale, it is 
also true of all great allegory—of Everyman, or The Faerie Queene, 
or Pilgrim’s Progress. 

However, it is wrong to dismiss the allegorical approach as mere 
didacticism. Whatever the critic’s intention, he is often forced by the 
nature of his medium into an apparently allegorical form of inter- 
pretation. For example, the statement that Othello acts out of jealousy 
is equivalent except in precision to the statement that the emotion 
exhibited by Othello is a particular instance of the general class of 
emotions labeled jealousy, a form of assertion which seems to bring 
us back to Sidney’s universals and particulars. As Northrop Frye 
remarks, “It is not often realized that all commentary is allegorical 
interpretation, an attaching of ideas to the structure of the poetic 
imagery. The instant any critic permits himself to make a genuine 
comment about a poem. . . he has begun to allegorize.’” 

Psychological criticism offers an apparent escape from the tyranny 
of universals and particulars. By “psychological criticism” I do 
not mean the explicit use of a literary work to analyze its author’s 
unconscious motivations, or the analysis of the mental problems of a 
literary character. Rather, I refer to theories which assume that the 
design of a literary work—its nondiscursive structure—constitutes 
its essential meaning, which must be examined, as far as possible, 


apart from specific rational interpretations. The story of the fall 


of man, for example, is essentially a plot. It is not a particular ex- 
ample of a general precept. This is proved by the fact that the same 
plot has been used to illustrate quite different systems of theology 
(Jewish, Catholic, Protestant), as well as nontheological systems of 
thought from anthropology to navigation. The psychological critic 
attempts a provisional separation of plot and interpretation and con- 
centrates on the former. 

Psychology offers two different methods of transforming plot ma- 
terials. The first is the interpretation of the literary work as pur- 
poseful daydreaming. This approach was first suggested by Freud 
in his essay “The Poet and Day-Dreaming,” and given it rules of 
procedure in Freud’s /nterpretation of Dreams. In the latter work 
Freud asserts that the dream is a nonlogical form but employs cer- 


© The Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1957), p. 89. 
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tain “dream mechanisms” in place of the rules of logic. Chief among 
these are “condensation,” whereby logically related phenomena are 
telescoped inio a single word or image; and “displacement,” whereby 
essentials—the “real points” of the dream—are suppressed by a 
censor mechanism to be replaced by innocuous-seeming surrogates. 
Condensation is illustrated when a house has the dream value not 
only of domicile, but childhood house, security, mother, and ulti- 
mately, womb. Displacement is illustrated by a dream in which 
the apparently innocent act of ascending or descending stairs is a sur- 
rogate for fear of sexual relations with persons of inferior status. 
Other dream mechanisms include simul!taneity to express logical con- 
nection; separate and apparently unrelated episodes to express cause 
and effect; assertion of two or more contradictory actions to express 
antithesis; and finally, assertion of unity to express agreement. 
Frued explained dream mechanisms as ways in which “the dream 
has found it possible to render an account of certain logical rela- 
tions between its dream-thoughts by . . . the peculiar method of 
dream-representation.”’ This is a way of saying that the dream 
mechanisms are ways of transforming discursive thought into dream 
plots. The analyst attempts to reverse the process, using his knowl- 
edge of the mechanisms to explain the dream’s meaning in dis- 
cursive language. If a literary work can be considered a kind of 
dream, the critic can perform the same operations as the analyst. 
The idea is particularly appealing because Freud’s mechanisms con- 
stitute a clearly defined, clinically tested system of transformation. 
One drawback to the Freudian approach is the fact that each 
dream is a unique personal expression. Two dreams which are super- 
ficially similar may have radically different meanings depending 
on the personalities of the dreamers. The analyst learns to inter- 
pret the dream through long and intimate contact with his patient. 
\t best, the literary critic who attempts to use Freud’s mechanisms 
must operate on incomplete information. He can never hope for 
the familiarity with his author which an analyst has with his patient. 
Consequently, he is liable to serious errors. But the Freudian ap- 
proach has what I consider to be a still more serious defect. The 
important difference between the literary work and the dream is that 


° 


* The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, ed. A. A. Brill (N. Y., 1938), p. 342. 
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the literary work has universality—it is meaningful for other men 
than the author. A criticism narrowly limited to the idea of poetry as 
dream tends to ignore the question of why the work has broad 
appeal, why it is successful literature, in favor of the question of 
what it “‘did for” the author, why it was successful therapy. Even 
so acute a critic as Edmund Burke constantly falls into this line of 
thought, as Burke’s comments on Coleridge amply demonstrate. The 
Freudian approach has considerable utility for the biographer, but 
it is in no way a solution to the problem of critical transformation. 

A quite different use of psychology is suggested by Jung and his 
followers. Jung began with the assumption that men of all historical 
periods have certain uniform characteristics and react to certain 
uniform situations, such as birth, family love, alienation, guilt, and 
the like. Long before they could be rationally interpreted, these 


reactions were expressed in myths and symbols which were in some 


sense an imitation of either the reactions or the motivating situations. 
These symbols and myths are Jung’s archetypes. Because human 
nature is constant, they persist even in advanced societies, although 
they are often disguised. For example, the archetypal myth of the 


hero can still be discerned in much Western fiction, although its 
supernatural elements have been suppressed to accord with the preju- 
dices of an age of science. 

The best-known application of Jung’s principles to literature is 
Maud Bodkin’s Archetypal Patterns in Poetry. The work is par- 
ticularly refreshing because its announced intention is not to illumi- 
nate the benighted world of criticism, but to use literature for a bet- 
ter understanding of the mind. That is, by examining various mani- 
festations of archetype in literature, the psychologist can learn of the 
drives which produce them. 

I do not know what—if any—influence Miss Bodkin’s study has 
had on clinical psychology, but its significance for criticism has been 
great. In the first place, it focuses attention on factors which explain 
the universality of literature, thus avoiding the biographical tenden- 
cies of the Freudians. In the second place, it suggests a means of 
transformation which avoids the universals and particulars of the 
philosopher-poet. Instead of explaining plot as homily or exem- 
plum, the archetypal critic tries to understand how it reflects such 
universal rhythms as initiation, alienation, salvation through scape- 
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goat, and the like. Since these rhythms are important in primitive 
religion, archetypal criticism has easily assimilated recent theories 
concerning the ritual origins of art, as well as the studies of primi- 
tive religion by Frazer and his followers. 

Miss Bodkin was primarily interested in symbols, but numerous 
critics have extended her work to the investigation of myth and plot. 
Among these Northrop Frye is particularly important. In his Anat- 
omy of Criticism he suggests that each of the basic genres, which 
he lists as comedy, romance, tragedy, and satire, is a distinct arche- 
typal pattern expressing an important phase of human experience. 
Through an analysis of the plot structure and symbolism charac- 
teristic of each genre, he explains the kind of experience expressed. 
His discussion thus constitutes a system of transformation. Having 
recognized the genre of a particular literary work, the critic who 
accepts Frye’s conclusions has a series of principles for explaining 
its basic meaning. 

Whatever its defects, Frye’s theory is an important contribution to 
the problem of transforming plot materials. It greatly clarifies much 
that is enigmatic in Aristotle’s derivation of poetry from man’s 
primitive instinct to imitate. In the light of Frye’s comments, it is 
necessary to recognize that plots have two elements—an element of 
stereotype linking them to the archetypal genre; and an element of 
uniqueness, the product of the special treatment accorded by the 
author. The stereotype in a sense precedes the particular treatment. 
This is true, for example, when the writer bases his narrative on a 
standard theme such as Oedipus, the founding of Rome, or the fall 
of man. It is equally true when the writer treats novel subject mat- 
ter but casts it into the form of one of Frye’s archetypal genres. 
For example, the tragic pattern can be considered a plot without 
characters, speeches, or scenes. It has meaning apart from these. 
When the writer decides to cast his subject matter in the tragic form, 
he has committed himself to a general pattern of events and—still 
more important—to the nondiscursive meaning which that pattern 
expresses, 

Aristotle advised the dramatist of his day to use the following 
method in adapting his materials to the stage: “His story, whether 
already made or of his own making, he should first simplify and 


reduce to a universal form, before proceeding to lengthen it out by 
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the insertion of episodes. . . . This done, the next thing, after the 
proper names have been fixed as a basis for the story, is to work in 
the episodes or accessory incidents.”* The archetypal approach would 
seem to explain the first half of this process with remarkable success. 
However, it is not fitted to cope with the second. The “insertion of 
episodes”—that is, the selection and treatment of the incidents where- 
by the poet makes a vital drama out of the universalized skeleton of 
his plot—is a matter permitting the widest latitude of choice, as is 
evident from the comparison of several versions of the same legend 

‘say the Cleopatra legend as treated by Samuel Daniel, Shake- 
‘selection of episodes” 


speare, and Dryden. Because of this latitude, 
is one of the writer’s chief means of achieving uniqueness. Clearly, 
the archetypal approach must be supplemented by techniques which 


permit the critic to transform episodes and arrangements of episodes, 


as well as Frye’s “basic genres.” 

So far as I know, there is no systematic study of this problem. As 
a sample of what might be done, I will suggest four types of design 
which are quite frequent in literature and which I will illustrate 


principally from Shakespeare. My purpose in suggesting these is 


to show the possibility of transforming those elements of design 
which an author can manipulate within the larger archetypal frame, 
and which therefore contribute to the uniqueness of his work. 

The first type of design is the triad. In the typical dramatic form 
of the triad, the protagonist is placed between two subsidiary char- 
acters who embody opposing courses of action. Often the subsidiary 
characters are given their own subplots. Triadic structure is found 
in its simplest form in the psychomachia, where allegorical virtues 
and vices battle over the soul of Everyman. The form is common 
in the English morality—for example. The Castle of Perseverance, 
Mankind. and Lusty Juventus. It reappears in realistic guise in the 
Iago-Othello-Desdemona triad of Othello. It is also basic in 1 Henry 
IV, where it is modified so that the two subsidiary characters (Fal- 
staff and Hotspur) embody extreme courses of action which are 
equally undesirable, and which Hal must avoid by steering a middle 
course between them. In both Othello and Henry IV the extreme 
courses of action are presented through illustrative or defining epi- 


8 Poetics, 1455a-b. 
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sodes. For example, private misrule is illustrated in Henry IV by 
the scenes in the Boar’s-Head tavern; while public misrule is illus- 
trated by the scenes in the rebel camp. 

A second type of design is the character spectrum. Human beings 
react differently to the same situation. Therefore, in order to exploit 
a situation fully, the poet may place several characters in more or 
less the same circumstances. Their reactions may serve only to 
illustrate the diversity of human nature, but the technique can also 
be used to assert that some reactions are proper and some improper. 
The General Prologue of the Canterbury Tales employs the char- 
acter spectrum in its simplest form. It is simply a list, an elaborate 
dramatis personae. It has no plot, and therefore instead of illus- 
trative episodes, it uses straightforward description. In the absence 
of plot the descriptions could be rearranged and individual portraits 
could be added or removed without changing the effect of the whole. 
As You Like It employs the spectrum in a more sophisticated way. 
In this play several characters are placed in an idyllic pastoral world. 
They range from the banished Duke, through the romantic lovers, 
down to Touchstone and Audrey. The central episodes of the play 
illustrate their reactions to the pastoral world, and their reactions 
form a definite pattern. All except Touchstone profess to be en- 
chanted with their surroundings. Touchstone, however, wittily re- 
minds them that their attitude is sentimental and unrealistic. At the 
end of the play a reversal occurs and the would-be foresters and 
shepherds decide to return to court, thus admitting the falseness of 
their earlier views and vindicating Touchstone. This amounts to 
an assertion by the dramatist that escapism is impractical and un- 
natural. 

A third type of pattern is antinomy. This pattern is usually em- 
bodied in protagonist-antagonist and is so familiar in that form that 
it needs no further comment. Often, however, it is concealed. King 
Lear, for example, has no single dominant antagonist. Neither 
Edmund nor his daughters are primarily concerned with frustrating 
him since he is too weak to be an obstacle to their ambitions. Yet, 
antinomy is a basic device in the play. The conflicts are constantly 


presented in terms of two opposing views of man, the naturalistic and 
the moral, and these views are embodied in two extreme characters, 
Edmund and Cordelia. To Edmund, man is an animal engaged in 
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the brute struggle for survival. Laws are the “curiosity of nations” 
used to dupe and exploit the weak, and history is the turning of 
Fortune’s wheel rather than the working out of Providence. Cordelia 
takes the opposite view. Believing in an absolute moral law, she 
insists on the scrupulous observance of duty whatever its conse- 
quences. In the dowry ritual of the first scene she promises to “love 
your Majesty/According to my bond; nor more nor less”; and she 
never deviates from this position. One of the remarkable features 
of Lear is the way in which other elements of the play tend to re- 
inforce the Edmund-Cordelia antinomy. Nature is presented as 
chaotic and brutal in the storm scene, but it is a beneficent power 
in Cordelia’s appeal to “All blest secrets,/All you unpublish’d vir- 
tues of the earth... .”” Human nature has the same characteristics, 
a point illustrated in Lear’s description of his daughters as centaurs, 
whose higher parts are human, but whose lower parts are bestial, the 
type of hell and the abode of fiends. 

A fourth structural technique is typology. The term has been used 
by Northrop Frye on analogy from biblical criticism. It is the de- 
vice of reflecting one character or situation in a second, which can 
be either symbolic or close to literal. The blind Tiresias in Oedipus, 
for example, is a nearly literal foreshadowing or type of what 
Oepidus will be after he has achieved understanding. In Portrait 
of the Artist, the imagery of birds is symbolic typology, foreshadow- 
ing Stephen’s climactic realization of the significance of his name. 

Typology is subject to transformation because it draws attention to 
the unifying elements of the action. Bird imagery, for instance, 
emphasizes freedom and aspiration. It thus suggests a reading of 
Stephen’s youthful experiences as a gradual liberation. In other 
words, escape or its cognate, disillusionment, is one of the threads 
tying the episodes together and preventing them from becoming a 
chronologically arranged series of short stories. The bird imagery 
further defines the liberation as one which permits Stephen to pursue 


aspirations beyond the reach of his countrymen. 


IV 


My discussion of structural patterns has, I hope, illustrated a few 
of the means whereby these can be transformed into discursive lan- 
guage. The methods which I have mentioned avoid the oversimpli- 
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fication of analysis by universals and particulars and the biographi- 
cal tendencies of the Freudians. They also allow the critic to ex- 
amine literary structures without reducing them to variations on an 
archetype. I emphasize here that I have not presented them as the 
only ones which can be used or tried to defend any one in detail. 
They are intended more modestly, as illustrations of possible ways 
of solving the problem of transformation. 

Since the structural patterns which I have mentioned are often 
closely linked to abstract thought—as the triad, for example, is 
linked to religious allegory—it may seem that I have resurrected the 
ghost of the philosopher-poet whom I previously laid to rest. This 
is not so. If it is granted that there is a nondiscursive mode of com- 
munication, there must also be a nondiscursive mode of perception. 
I suggest that many artists rely on nondiscursive perception; that 
they think in terms of music or printed images or plots rather than 
systematic philosophy. Jacques Maritain calls this faculty “creative 
intuition,” and I suggest that it is adumbrated in traditional theories 
of inspiration. Some artists, like Edmund Spenser, seem to have 
relied heavily on discursive thought to provide a framework for their 
work, Others, perhaps a majority, would agree with Keats that the 
artist must have a “negative capability’—an ability to perceive 
directly in terms of the art medium while avoiding the restrictive 
effects of logical analysis. Eliot’s admission that he did not fully 
“understand” The Wasteland at the time of its composition, and his 
praise of James for having a mind “never violated by an idea” would 





seem to confirm this view. 

By way of conclusion I would like to restate my principal con- 
tention. The act of criticism is necessarily a transformation of mean- 
ing from nondiscursive to discursive form. The critic’s search for 
pattern is therefore not a lust but a healthy love based on the facts 
of critical life. Definition, consistency, and system are the bases 
which make transformation possible. hey are falsifications only if 
one looks on criticism as a substitute for the work itself. In con- 
sidering his tools the critic can object to their misuse. He can con- 
demn individual studies as inept, inadequate, uninformed, and the 
like, but he can hardly object to the tools themselves. They are 
lamentably dull; they often wound their users; but they are all we 
have. Like Audrey, they are poor things, but our own. 





Sansom’s fiction demonstrates the 
capacity of philosophy to perme- 
ate literature with that challenge 
the intelligence hurls at itself when 
man is earnestly seeking the truth. 


WILLIAM SANSOM AND 
LOGICAL EMPIRICISM 


JOHN B. VICKERY 


THE FICTION OF William Sansom, like the poetry of Empson, has 
by and large not made the transatlantic crossing with any great suc- 
cess nor has it aroused any sustained critical interest. The explana- 
tion does not lie in his having written too little to provide a basis for 
judgment, for he is the author of five novels (The Body, The Face of 
Innocence, A Bed of Roses, The Loving Eye, and The Cautious 
Heart), eight volumes of short stories (Fireman Flower, Something 
Terrible, Something Lovely, South, The Passionate North, A Touch 
of the Sun, Lord Love Us, A Contest of Ladies, and Among the 
Dahlias), and several novelle (Three, The Equilibriad) as well as 
children’s stories and essays. Nor can the critical indifference be 
ascribed to a lack of sympathetic and influential readers. Persons as 
diverse as Horace Gregory, Eudora Welty, and Norman Holmes 
Pearson have been enthusiastic about Sansom’s fictive skill, but their 


praises have not led to any serious or sustained attempt at interpre- 


tation. 

Actually the critical lag which his work has suffered from stems 
perhaps from a threefold cause. To some American reviewers his 
characters lack humanity and moral earnestness in conception, while 
to others his style is seriously flawed by idiosyncratic mannerisms. 
And for still others his work can be dismissed because it lacks a 
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thematic depth or, rather, because the theme has become style itself. 
Clearly these views are both interrelated and symptomatic of a criti- 
cal limitation in American literary circles that is no less serious for 
being so widespread. But this is not the place to explore the signifi- 
cance of Sansom’s implicit identification with writers like Frederick 
Buechner, Truman Capote, and,Sacheverell Sitwell as an elegant 
trifler, nor to ponder the mystery of a provincial moralism concern- 
ing style which apparently exempts only Katherine Anne Porter from 
stricture. 

More pertinent at the moment is the isolation of that factor which 
renders Sansom’s work important and very nearly unique in contem- 
porary British literature. Put most simply, the controlling mode of 
Sansom’s art at its best, and I have no wish to deny the commercial 
trickery or the sophomoric cleverness of some of his work, is neither 
impressionism nor verbal exoticism but philosophic. Consequently, he 
is part of what may be called a Continental rather than an English or 
American tradition. This is not to say that the English or the Ameri- 
cans do not have a philosophic tradition but only that it is of a differ- 
ent order. The traditional philosophical concern of the English and 
American writer has been with the overlapping areas of social and 
individual morality which philosophy calls ethics. This is the point 
on which Jane Austen, George Eliot, Hawthorne, Dickens, Dreiser, 
Fitzgerald, and many others focus when their works broaden out to 
universality. In contrast, the Continent has a tradition of philosophic 
fiction which one might call more nearly professional. This is so not 
only because many of its authors have had academic training in phi- 
losophy but also because its manifest content is such that intensely 
literate philosophers like Gustav Bergmann and John Wisdom (who 
actually refers to Sansom in one of his essays) can immediately rec- 
ognize conscious imitations of philosophic problems, both perennial 
and contemporary. Attention is not concentrated exclusively on the 
ethical dimension; metaphysics, epistemology, logic, ontology, and 
phenomenology, all are involved in the fictional universe. 

Today the most obvious examples of this tradition are those writers 
loosely identified as existentialists. In Nausea, for example, Sartre 
adumbrates those concepts of being and nothingness, of the en-soi and 
pour-soi that appear in purer form in his philosophical works, which 
in their turn abound in dramatically concrete analyses of human 
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psychology appropriate to the novel. Similarly, Mme, de Beauvoir’s 
novels are phenomenological samples of her Ethics of Ambiguity, 
while Camus’ Noces and The Stranger, like many of Sansom’s stories, 
appraise the ontological status of sensations. But the existentialists 
are not the only representatives of this tradition. Their forerunner, 
André Malraux, with his use of anguish and absurdity as metaphysi- 
cal facts, is in its mainstream, as is Raymond Queneau, whose Ex- 
ercises in Style and The Skin of Our Dreams wittily play with the 
epistemological problems of perception. Herman Hesse is a major 
figure here by virtue pre-eminently of his Magister Ludi in which 
he elegiacally chronicles the function of ontological theories as games 
and vice versa. So too is Robert Musil, who makes the notion of 
substance central to his The Man Without Qualities and in so doing 
subjects it to a logical analysis that reflects his awareness of the 
Wiener Kreis. Certainly earlier and perhaps better known in this 
country is Thomas Mann for whom, as The Magic Mountain and 
Doctor Faustus in particular demonstrate, history is the dialectic of 
metaphysical systems seen as operant in the individual. And balanc- 
ing the portentous sobriety of Mann is Kafka, the metaphysical 
comedian, who erects in novels like The Trial and The Castle multi- 
valued logical structures designed not to eliminate ambiguity but, 
as Bertrand Russell said in Principia Mathematica, to control it. 
The lone American to participate in this tradition is Henry James, 
whose status as the supreme epistemological novelist has frequently 
been obscured by his use of society and its manners as the medium 
of his analyses. Even Melville, who might ordinarily be thought of 
as the most philosophic of American writers, really only registers his 
awareness of philosophy. Rarely does he, in Gilbert Ryle’s phrase, 
“do a bit of it,” a point dramatized by The Confidence Man’s avoid- 
ance of a solution to its central philosophic problem. 

Sansom does in fact belong to this Continental tradition but in a 
characteristically British fashion, for his outlook more nearly resem- 
bles that of the contemporary empiricist and analytic philosophers of 
Oxford and Cambridge (particularly striking since he is a nonuni- 
versity man) than that of the older Continental rationalist or today’s 
existentialist. This can be seen by turning to some of his short stories 


and tracing out their primary themes, which are unabashedly and 
at least semideliberately philosophic in nature. These themes are 
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too numerous and complex to deal with here, involving as they do 
analyses of time, perception, consciousness, the emotions, authority 
and the individual, qualities such as perfection, and relations such 
as sameness and difference. Essentially, however, Sansom’s philo- 
sophic problems are generated by his attraction to two questions: the 
nature of mind and the nature of reality. And of these, the former 
is ultimately seen to be the ground of the latter. This is grippingly 
dramatized in “One Sunny Afternoon,” in which a man alone in his 
home, resting, is drawn by a survey of his past and future to feel the 
imminence of an unpredictable event. Yielding himself to fancies, 
he finds his premonition “projected out of imagination into the full 
reality of predicament” (ST, 180). Then a maniac, who, it turns 
out, has just murdered his wife and baby, slips into the room to ter- 
rorize Axmann. The previously imagined, formless menace has taken 
on shape and he is confronted with “realizing it, while its reality 
grew greater and greater” (ST, 181). This is a motif that Sansom 
elaborates countless times in a variety of guises: the birth of reality 
through the mating of imagination and will. 

Yet since he is a writer rather than a philosopher, he does not for- 
mulate this relation as an initial proposition to be elaborated and 
proven. Instead his characters begin with the naive realism of the 
man in the street who asserts, as does the lone character in “My Tree,” 
that “I cannot ever believe that the tree has not its own true identity, its 
own exact size, its independence of my miserable self” (ST, 188). 
They are disabused of this notion and launched on the philosopher’s 
quest—which is really Sansom’s central theme, matched only by that 
of the philosophical life in his later collections of stories—by the oc- 
currence of an impossible event which violates nature’s law. Repre- 
sentative here is the opening story in his first collection, where a man 
looking through a green liqueur glass lowers it only to find that “the 
green gloom persisted . . . the quinquina glass had left its imprint 
on the world” (FF, 11). Sensuous impressions as well as mental acts 
like imaging are, then, in Sansom’s world, capable of creating reality. 

The philosopher’s quest for adequate explanations is inaugurated 
because, for one thing, as the narrator of “Beauty and Beast” recog- 
nizes, “‘our simple minds like things to match up” (CL, 176). And 
for another thing, as the tourist learns from the topiarist in the alle- 

* 


gorical “In the Maze,” “ ‘My brain, alone of all my organs, is never 
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still. My brain is the eternally active limb’ ” (FF, 99). One possible 
solution entertained by the mind is the denial or doubt of the unusual 
event’s actually having occurred. Thus, in “The Witnesses” the nar- 
rators are uncertain whether the fireman really saw the pump oper- 
ator attempting to kill him. The brain is described as “the unreliable 
agent” while other external factors are noted which might have con- 
tributed to the fireman’s illusion. And yet this attitude is never per- 
mitted to stand as a final solution in Sansom’s stories, for it is essen- 
tially an evasion of those paradoxes metaphysics is designed to re- 
solve. It is instructive that the example here adduced deals only with 
an improbable not an impossible event. When the latter does appear, 
the mind’s instinctive attitude is to deny, but Sansom makes the event 
itself so sensuously immediate, so disarmingly “given,” that the 
mind cannot withhold assent to the reality of the event. “A Saving 
Grace” dramatizes this process nicely through the rather hoary means 


of a ghost story. Here, however, the emphasis is not upon the action 
of the story but on the psychology of the narrator, who self-con- 
sciously analyzes his reaction to the ghosts’ appearance to reveal its 
underlying rationale: “you admit that somewhere, beyond your in- 


stant understanding, there is a reason quite logical for his visitation. 
... You must assume your own ignorance, you give him a lien on a 
place, certain but as yet uncertified, in the scheme of things” (ST, 
115). In this, as in “The Windows,” the highly cerebral quality 
of Sansom’s characters is underscored. Not only do they possess 
minds but also the reader and they are made particularly aware of 
their mental operations. Thus, frequently they both narrate the events 
and simultaneously react to their consciousness of their minds func- 
tioning. 

Confronted by the apparent fact that some forms of reality are im- 
possible and yet occur, the mind may react in one of two major ways 
in its search for an explanation. One attempt to solve the apparent 
violation of natural law is to plunge into traditional forms of super- 
stition and to postulate magic as an operative force in the universe. 
This is what Niccolo, the old keeper of the Pitti Palace, does in 
““Afternoon” when his attempts to seize the street urchin encroaching 
upon his beloved museum are frustrated by the boy’s ability “to slide 
back a full metre” out of his grasp without ducking, side-stepping, 
or twisting away. To him, it is “a most placid, magical escape... 
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the first magic in all his life that he had seen” (S, 148-149). Of a 
similar order is “Poseidon’s Daughter,” which opens with a descrip- 
tion of the wind that evokes the primordial past standing just behind 
the present in Greece. In the course of the narrative the impression 
that the present scene on the Tyrrhenian beach possesses a mythical 
and legendary matrix is subtly intensified until it compels man to ac- 
-it was dif- 
ficult not to look round suddenly and think: ‘Anything can happen 
here’ ” (S, 50-51). 


Such a primitive mode of thought is particularly likely in coun- 





cept it as a world of total possibility: “A legendary sea 


tries such as Greece and Italy where ancient customs and beliefs 
persist tenaciously, but it is also possible, with adaptations, in urban 
industrialized areas and its populace. “Venice” raises this only as a 
speculative possibility, a tentative entertaining of an apparently out- 
moded concept such as witchcraft. But in “The Boiler Room” the 
implicit danger of the boilers for the two stokers is seen in the descrip- 
tion of the machines as looking “like huge dormant pachyderms, en- 
closed by a bright fence, truncated featureless monsters, but alive” (ST, 
161). Here we have a_ glancing revelation of the unconscious im- 
pression the boilers make on a mind and its attempt to formulate a 
mythology for the machine age based on the superstitious legends 
of the past. 

The preceding method of “explaining” reality’s idiosyncrasies is, 
of course, antiphilosophic insofar as it promulgates reasons whose 
probability is of no higher order than the events they are supposed to 
explain. A witty exposé of the consequences of such an approach is 
presented in “Three Dogs of Siena,” a contemporary beast fable. The 
dogs are the embodiment of “ever-searching minds” eager for life 
or reality and the problem or challenge they pose is that of knowl. 
edge, of introspective psychology—how to know what they are think- 
ing. When they confront a group of men about to perform a Sban- 
dierata, an elaborate flourish of flags, we witness the impact on the 
dogs of a new and unusual sight. In their behavior we are to read, 
with wry chagrin, the characteristically human reaction to the exis- 
tential puzzle. First, there is the “germ of hysteria” (S, 118), and 
then a plethora of inaccurate interpretations inspired by their won- 
der and conditioned by their use of analogy and the attempt to relate 
the new phenomena to their previous experience. Giant birds, eagle- 
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giants, snakes, fire, and “‘animated sharp-toothed cloths,” all are pos- 
tulated as values to be assigned the unknown variable, the flags; 
but all are wrong, as the kicks received by the dogs attest. These 
same kicks also provide a mediate explanation of the flags, one whose 
“meaning was absolute” (S, 121) because given, not sought, and be- 
cause existentially inescapable rather than logically inferred. 
When the mind turns to the various forms of “rational” explana- 
tion, it does so, as Aristotle announces in the opening sentence of the 
Metaphysics, because “all men naturally desire knowledge.” Hence, 
he goes on, they value the senses, especially sight, for it “reveals many 
distinctions” (my italics). In one of the stories already referred to, 
it is precisely the sight of a tree that sparks a man’s desire to make 
knowledgeable distinctions: “‘why does it stand there? What is it? 
Why do I own it? To what purpose? These are questions that can 
no longer be avoided . . . the smaller topics of living pale and dis- 
appear beside such fundamental questions” (S7, 193). From this, 
it is clear that the fundamental questions for Sansom’s characters are 


those of purpose or cause, essence, properties, those, in short, asked 
by the metaphysician. And just as Aristotle stresses the delight and 


love men feel for the senses because they are conducive to knowledge, 
so Sansom shows how the topics, questions, and unknown answers 
mentioned above become a genuine passion and obsession with men 
aroused to thought by sensations. Indeed, it is precisely in this 
arousal of thought by sensations that Sansom’s style, at least one form 
of it, has a major reason for being. 

Yet Sansom is not really a nineteenth-century British rationalist 
for whom the goal of life is the disinterested acquisition of truth. He 
sees the search for explanations as motivated also by the conflict 
within the individual of possibilities and improbabilities so extreme 
as to be virtual impossibilities. The tension generated in the mind by 
extreme instances of what is conceivable to the imagination and to 
common sense is a most acute form of metaphysical malaise, as Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein, John Wisdom, and others have shown. Among 
Sansom’s characters, in effect, it frequently entails an apparent de- 
nial of the law of contradiction. They live in a world obedient to 
what his editors call Leibniz’s Law of Continuity which codifies their 
perception that a thing both is and is not. 

Such a state, constituting as it does the logical version of schizo- 
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phrenia, drives the mind to seek a resolution of the tension. Its char- 
acteristic action after its initial confrontation with incertitude is to 
leap to identify and catalogue a fact and then to attempt an explana- 
tion by elaborating reasonable and probable hypotheses. Thus, 
Pietro of “Poseidon’s Daughter,” while underwater fishing, harpoons 
what ‘he thinks is a concealed octopus. But as he hauls it in, it sud- 
denly appears as a “human body floating slowly up towards him hang- 
ing there on the surface—a body with streaming hair, a woman’s 
body. Before he could recognize its features, he knew it was his wife” 
(S, 43). Immediately he assumes it is his sick wife, who either de- 
liberately or in her sleep has leapt from their cliff home to her death. 
Yet the danger and limitations of such essentially “scientific” and 
probable hypotheses are immediately pointed out when the body 
proves to be that of a man, not a woman, and when he discovers his 
wife alive though poised precariously from where he had imagined 
her falling. These are further underscored by the fact that after a 
storm “no body had been washed up any where” (S, 49) so that ul- 
timately he is left with the unanswered question: “could he be cer- 
tain that he ever saw anything—that it was not some private vision?” 
(S, 50). Thus, the attempted solution results not only in the reas- 
sertion of the original problem but also in the raising of an addi- 
tional metaphysical question—whether this action of the mind proves 
it to be its own cause or whether it is subject to some external and 
superhuman power. 

Out of this multiplicity of possible explanations which many of 
Sansom’s characters are led to advance in support of their observa- 
tions and actions, the author develops another of his major themes, 
the problematic character of truth and observation. “The Witnesses” 
raises as its central issue the credibility of any eyewitness. It does 
so by the bizarrely witty device of making the witnesses the eyes 
themselves of the character who is led to his death by his own brain. 
Like the Gestalt psychologist, Sansom throws doubt on the possibility 
of objectively rendering experience. The story “Afternoon” shows 
tnat different values are attached to an event because of the scope of 
the perspective from which it is viewed and concludes that the wider 
the scope, the less the value. Complications arise also from the fact, 
sharply realized in “A White Lie,” that “in moments of emotion the 
mind still finds time to angle off on the most ordinary material con- 
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siderations” (CL, 168). That the mind is a selector as well as a re- 
flector leads, we learn from “Tutti Frutti,” to a moral question by ob- 
servation of what it has omitted from its calculations. 

Similarly, “Through the Quinquina Glass” poses the problem of 
human perception, of what Kohler has called the place of value in a 
world of facts. Here, however, the stress is not so much on the pos- 
sibility as on the care necessary in formulating a description of what 
we see. The narrator’s point of view is one of philosophical or epis- 
temological parsimony and his notion of the logically valid statement 
is reminiscent of the so-called physicalist thesis of the early Carnap 
and of what contemporary philosophers like A. J. Ayer and Morris 
Lazerowitz have dubbed the “strong” (as opposed to “weak”) veri- 
fication theory of meaningfulness. This he expounds to a friend in 
the fashion of the true analytic philosopher, that is, by means of 
anecdote and example: ‘We see a man cleaning a car—and we say 
to ourselves “There is a man cleaning a car.’ But perhaps that man 
is really wondering whether he should propose marriage to his girl. 
That, of course, is of more moment than cleaning a car. So what 
we are séeing is in truth a man wondering about a proposal—not a 
man cleaning a car. We should be more humble in our judgments: 
We should say, at the most, “There is a man’ ” (FF, 10). 

And yet even this limited statement is subject to doubt and error as 
the narrator of “The Ballroom” proves when his eyes say “abruptly the 
room had poured full of children” only to refute this a moment later 
with “this was after all no room full of girls, it was of course one 
child only, one child reflected in a dozen mirrors” (CL, 218), a child 
whom the conclusion reveals as an elderly recluse, Miss Amery. Thus, 
he reflects that knowledge about a secret process, such as a human life, 
is an impossibility: “Whatever is found, people can only suppose 
how life was actually lived: nobody knows” (CL, 211; his italics). 
It can never be reconstructed “for sure,” that is, verified by observa- 
tion which itself is verifiable and certain. 

With the concomitant and concerted actions of reality and the mind 
to refute the proffered explanations, Sansom limns in additional 
themes: first, the part played in man’s life by fate and coincidence 
and, second, the nature of the mind as an organism ceaselessly acti- 
vated by the presence of the irreconcilable. The first of these is care- 
fully delineated with ironic ambiguity in “Tutti Frutti.” Ohlsson, 
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arriving in Nice desirous of romantic adventure, demonstrates, ac- 
cording to Sansom, that sufficient hope can occasion the realization 
of its wish, dream, or fairy tale. Yet as Ohlsson’s accident indicates, 
fate or coincidence—and the two are frequently indistinguishable in 
these stories—can interfere and destroy the opportunity created 
by the mind. Of even greater speculative subtlety is “A Small World” 
which deals with the apparently accidental plane crash in a London 
suburb that kills a husband and wife. The theme is that “of inde- 
pendent and possibly capricious movements and effects over the new 
great distances that have made the world so small. Possibly capri- 
cious—but possibly interwoven beyond the wildest dreams of pre- 
science, possibly the first faint blueprinting of the system scorned 
as fate” (ST, 81-82). It is in just this plenitude of possibilities that the 
ambiguity inherent in the metaphysical structure of Sansom’s world 
resides. Like Mme. de Beauvoir, he sees ambiguity as possessing a 
metaphysical core that thereby inevitably projects it into human af- 





fairs, into the realm of ethics. 

The other theme, that of the mind’s ceaseless endeavors to absorb 
the impossible event into a coherent pattern, runs throughout a num- 
ber of the stories. It is the central problem attempted by many and 
finally solved by the narrator in “Beauty and Beast.” In the presence 
of a startling fact—“a very beautiful woman married to an unusually 
ugly man” (CL, 170)—minds immediately begin their complicating 
action which, in this case, consists of ascribing elaborate motives to 
explain the unusual relation. But the explanations of society are use- 
less: “nothing was explained. She remained a mystery” (CL, 174). 
The narrator alone possesses genuine knowledge of the situation, for 
he knows the “why” as well as the “what.” It is just this quality that 
distinguishes the Sansom hero from the rest of his characters and 
accounts for the frequency with which he is cast as the contemplative 
or retrospective narrator. In reality, he is Aristotle’s artist of the 
Metaphysics, and thus, as an artist, ke naturally enough narrates 
with the stylist’s eye. Aristotle, we remember, declares the artist is 
wiser than the man of experience because he knows the cause. In his 
stories, Sansom frequently employs as a basic situation the man of 
experience endeavoring to become the artist by learning the cause 
of events, actions, and thoughts. 

On simple problems, seen from a limited or short-range viewpoint, 
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or subject to privileged communication (as in “Beauty and Beast”), 
Sansom’s hero may turn up what we would ordinarily call a cause. 
But more frequently the author involves his characters in complex 
and incredible situations of Kafka-like inexplicability; and when 
he does, the tales become allegories in which the attention is focused 
as much on the mind’s habit of allegory as on the meaning. In effect, 
such stories as “The Peach-House Potting-Shed,” “The Forbidden 
Lighthouse,” “In the Maze,” “The Long Sheet,” and “Fireman 
Flower” are allegories on allegory. The central effect in them is to 
render the notion of causality as problematic and difficult as Hume did 
for subsequent philosophers with his famous analysis. Sansom’s ap- 
proach to the problem is, however, precisely the reverse of Hume’s 
though the net result of both is to curtail an easy reliance on the con- 
cept. Where Hume argues that causality has no existence as a logi- 
cal relation, Sansom deluges the mind with possible causes in order 
to demonstrate the impossibility of ascertaining causes in any specific 
situation. 

“The Death of Baldy” formulates this view in its very first para- 
graph: “cause and occasion multiply, it is difficult to fix on any 
single action that affects our lives. Or affects our deaths. When 
finally the axe comes down on the bared neck—can one ever call that 
an axe? Not rather the impress of past action? And the thought that 
led to that action? And the state of mind that caused the thought?” 
(PN, 37). And after an extensive narrative and reflective analysis, 
virtually coterminous with the story itself, the conclusion is once again 
ambiguity—the precise cause of Baldy’s death cannot be formulated. 
“From the Water Junction” is even more explicit in its assessment of 
the causal question. Since “there is no end to these possibilities and 
no means by which their validity can be measured,” the issue of 
why “the three pale long-legged boys had made their home on the 
subterranean quays of the water-junction” is held to be “not of the 
first importance” (ST, 215). “Let it suffice,” says the author, that 
such a situation existed. Questions of this sort, about causation, can 
be formulated and so are valid as such, but empirically they are in- 
capable of truth or falsity since the infinity of possibilities scarcely 
permits of an unequivocal answer. 

The impossibility of utilizing the concept of causation in explana- 
tory hypotheses affords the mind, according to Sansom, three alterna- 
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tives, each of which it entertains in the course of the philosophical 
quest. First, there is the rational man’s equivalent of the irrational 
postulate of magic—the obsessive assertion of an explanation with- 
out regard for its correspondence to reality. That this is not simply a 
stubborn refusal to pay the empirical piper and to dance to his tune 
is seen in “The Little Fears.” This is the story of a man obsessed by 
the fear of being murdered and of his account of three incidents which 
he construes as attempts on his life. Its theme is the mind’s capacity 
to interpret events in a manner that is coherently true but does not 
correspond to actuality. Here, then, in embryonic and simplified fash- 
ion, is the philosopher who embraces the so-called coherence theory 
of truth in which the criterion is self-contained consistency and de- 
ductive validity. Though the narrator approaches it, he is not insane, 
and for this reason, he is incapable of settling comfortably into his 
conviction. Instead, the ingenuity and critical acuteness that inspired 
this theory persist so that its details can never be fixed permanently, 
and the search for the completed theory continues: “Again and again 
I achieve certainty, only to find it reversed, incontrovertibly reversed 
by a simple, unseen readjustment of first premises! Incontrovertible 
rather, controversive, for even the reversal itself becomes then in- 





secure, the reversal may be reversed in the fawning of a new perspec- 
tive. Permutations then extend without horizon. . . error, error, er- 
ror” (ST, 46). Knowledge is dissolved by recurrent mental acts into 
a momentarily changing phenomenon. 

The second alternative derives from the first in that the only resort 
where the coherence theory is inviolable is insanity, that form of men- 
tal life which alone can mount a sustained denial of actuality. Be- 
cause he is not insane, only obsessed, the narrator of “The Little 
Fears” moves toward the second alternative when he carries his Car- 
tesian analysis of the grounds of knowledge to its ultimate conclu- 
sion: “I know nothing. Knowledge has become an apparition—in- 
substantive and only of ephemeral wonder” (ST, 46). This alterna- 
tive is reached by Fireman Flower in the story bearing his name. 
It is ostensibly the tale of a volunteer fireman in London during 
World War II and his efforts to reach the source of a particular fire. 
Actually it is an allegorical account of a metaphysical quest that 
ends, somewhat like Hesse’s Journey to the East, with the recognition 
that the quest was illusory but necessary. More specifically, it cele- 


ss 
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brates the philosopher’s emancipation from traditional metaphysics 
and his recognition of its function as an illuminating puzzle. 

From the very outset, Flower finds himself making inferences and hy- 
potheses which both phenomenal and logical reality force him to mod- 
ify or to reject. At length ambiguity and existence’s apparent denial of 
the law of contradiction force him to accept the second alternative, 
namely, that the world of thought is a chaos. Conflicting interpreta- 
tions or impressions in the mind, when irresolvable, produce disorder 
too in reality, in the phenomenologically given: “It was this dead 
light, this duet of life and the denial of life that first impressed Flower 
with the true quality of the chaos into which he had ventured” (FF, 
194). In effect, such a view of thought is not so much a philosophy 
as an abandonment of philosophy, which in itself entails self-con- 
tradiction (i.e., “ “Thought is chaotic,’ says a thinking creature” can 
be rendered meaningful only by the use of the philosophical concept 
of a meta-language; hence, philosophy must be invoked in order to 
abandon it). 

If the first alternative approximates the coherence theory of truth 
of the great formal idealist philosophers, then the use of metaphysi- 
cal speculation to deny the rational character of thought, as in the 
second alternative, is clearly reminiscent of the nineteenth-century 
romantic philosophers like Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. That many 
minds often do accept this last view either completely or intermit- 


tently Sansom tacitly recognizes by the attention he devotes to char- 


acters whose motives are dominated by emotions. These persons have 
structured their emotions into patterned actions of such complexity 
that in reality they illustrate a metaphysics of passion which Sansom 
chronicles and analyzes with all the subtlety and dispassionateness of 
Aquinas or Spinoza. Stories like “The Little Room,” “Pas de Deux,” 
““A Woman Seldom Found,” “‘An Interlude,” “The Forbidden Light- 
house,” “Time and Place,” and ““A Waning Moon” are engrossing 
studies of what Spinoza called the conatus of the human organism. 
But just as philosophers become disenchanted with the irrational 
as a controlling concept, so Sansom’s prototypical hero, the questing 
mind, moves on to a new concept with which to resolve those prob- 
lems which contemporary thinkers call “philosophical puzzles” or 
“metaphysical surprises.” Thus, for Fireman Flower the symbolic 
chaos of the burning warehouse can be dispelled by pushing on to 
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the center of the fire. In the process, what is sought ceases to be the 
cause but instead becomes the essence of the fire. But once it does, 
the mind discovers that the problem has not been made any simpler: 
it realizes in principle the multiplicity of aspects, the complexity of 
any substance and with this the difficulty of determining its essence. 
This realization, however, has to be confirmed by the actual philo- 
sophical enterprise of isolating by exploratory analysis the essence 
of a concept. Hence, Fireman Flower undergoes a series of dream- 
like, surrealistic experiences virtually each one of which leads him 
to think “ ‘At last I have come face to face with the essence of things! 
Here is the abstract! .. . Here is reason!’ ” (FF, 229-230). 

And yet the result of his successive failures is not despair nor a 
distortion of the evidence as had resulted in the case of the concept 
of causality. He discovers that the illusion of the concept of essence 
is derived from the mind, from its anticipation, expectation, and de- 
sire that the illusion be the reality. A metaphysic that isolates an as- 
pect or quality as the essence of its subject inevitably leads to philo- 
sophic puzzles and paradoxes. These, however, constitute what John 
Wisdom has called one aspect of philosophical progress, namely, 
provocation. They provoke the mind into its analytic, questioning 
mode which is the antithesis of traditional metaphysical systems that 
claim to offer certitude. This is so for two reasons. First, the ana- 
lytic mode never provides categorical or complete answers; it prefers 
what Karl Popper calls the piecemeal approach which it knows is es- 
sential to the free mind. Flower grasps this point first when he 
sees that “freedom from doubt has nothing whatsoever to do with 
pure freedom. Freedom from doubt, the greatest deception of all!” 
(FF, 201). The second point, that philosophical analysis is a form 
of therapy, Flower grasps only at the end of the story. When he 
breaks through to the roof high above the fire, he symbolizes his es- 
cape from what Cornford calls the individual’s “mythhistoria,” those 
ingrained attitudes and habits of language which one employs with- 
out thought, without conceiving of a possible alternative mode. 

The analytic unraveling of puzzles results in an understanding 
of metaphysical errors, of what Gilbert Ryle calls “‘category-mis- 
takes,” and of the anxiety which motivated the philosophic quest 
together with the reasons for that state of mind. All this Flower 
achieves when he looks down on the warehouse, its surroundings, and 
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his companions and smiles, “his awareness of all things warming 
him” (FF, 236). Now, at last, he is capable of a truly analytic defi- 
nition of “essence”: the totality of existence—the antinomies of the 
“single rusted nail” and “the Giaconda smile,” the “cat’s head in the 
gutter” and “the breasts of Joan” (FF, 236)—apprehended with love 
and hence accepted unreservedly. Thus, he endorses the view of the 
great logician, Willard Quine, whose essay “On What There Is” tells 
us that the answer is “everything.” At this point, Sansom’s philoso- 
pher hero sees the validity of Wittgenstein’s assertion: “Philosophy 
simply puts everything before us, and neither explains nor deduces 
anything. . . . The work of the philosopher consists in assembling 
reminders for a particular purpose.” 

The truly interesting and rewarding feature of this conclusion and 
of Sansom’s stories in general, however, is not to be found in the en- 


dorsement of logical empiricism and linguistic analysis which they 
seem to carry. For these are but one of several philosophies confront- 
ing the modern mind. Actually the value or rather one of the values 
of Sansom’s fiction is his demonstration of philosophy’s capacity to be 
effectively drawn into literature, to permeate it with that challenge the 


intelligence hurls at itself when man is most earnestly seeking the truth. 
This is not to say that Sansom commands our attention because he puts 
some intellectual bulk in our literary diet or immunizes us with high se- 
riousness against the frivolities of drugstore fiction. Instead, like the 
Phaedo, he shows us that there really is an absorbing drama of the 
intellect and that abstractions and concepts are central for man’s 
emotional life as well as for his intellectual existence. Ideas are not 
pallid, anemic, static entities existing apart from the so-called real 
world, but just the reverse—they are at the very core of the world 
man has made for himself, and in large measure they are responsible 


for the particular nature that world assumes. 





By encouraging a moral impres- 
sionism destructive of all personal 
restraint and social authority, 
Rousseau’s sensibility supplied the 
militant emotional foundation of 
the French Revolution. 


BURKE AND THE 
SENSIBILITY OF ROUSSEAU 


PETER J. STANLIS 


DURING THE FIRST HALF of the eighteenth century there developed 
in English and French literature a complex movement of moral 
thought and feeling known as “sensibility.” It is unnecessary for the 
purposes of this essay, and perhaps impossible, to trace out the histori- 
cal origins of this important concept in literature and morality. Un- 
doubtedly, sensibility evolved in part as a reaction against the cynical 
view of human nature advanced by Hobbes and the epicurean wits 
of the English Restoration, and by La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
(1665), in France. The rational and intuitive element in sensibility, 
and the doctrine that moral ideas are innate in men, probably de- 
rive in part as an extension of the sweet reasonableness preached by 
such Cambridge Platonists as Henry Moore and Ralph Cudworth. But 
sensibility is far more complex than any merely intellectual phe- 
nomenon or historical explanation. 

In Britain the chief philosophical spokesman for a morality based 
on sensibility was Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713). It is significant that his major work, Characteristics of 
Men, Manners, Opinions, Times (1711), is centered in aesthetic taste 
and feeling, in human temperament, in the psychological processes 
of the mind, and in a bland fusion of private consciousness and pub- 
lic conscience and manners, far more than in abstract ethical prin- 


ciples. In essence, sensibility consisted of a self-conscious and rhap- 
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sodic awareness in an individual of his unique, intense, and deli- 
cate sensitivity to all that was good and beautiful in external nature 
and man. As a temporal aspect of eighteenth-century “enthusiasm,” 
Shaftesbury’s sensibility preached the untaught goodness of the nat- 
ural man, whose instinctive expressions of tender pathos toward ex- 
ternal nature, and disinterested humanitarian pity toward man in 
general, were taken as proof of his moral soundness. Shaftesbury’s 
““Apostrophe to Nature,” in The Moralists, sounds the tone that was 
to characterize the literature of sensibility in Britain throughout the 
eighteenth century: 

O glorious nature! supremely fair and sovereignly good! all-loving and all 
lovely, all divine! whose looks are so becoming and of such infinite grace; 
whose study brings such wisdom, and whose contemplation such delight; 
whose every single work affords an ampler scene, and is a nobler spectacle 
than all which ever art presented! O mighty Nature! wise substitute of 
Providence! impowered creaturess! Or thou impowering Deity, supreme 
creator! Thee I invoke and thee alone adore. To thee this solitude, this place, 
these rural meditations are sacred; whilst thus inspired with harmony of 
thought, though unconfined by words, and in loose numbers, I sing of Nature’s 
order in created beings, and celebrate the beauties which resolve in thee, the 


source and principle of all beauty and perfection. 


Here is contained much that is most characteristic of sensibility: the 
spontaneous outpouring of emotion, the assumed antithesis between 
physical nature and “art,” and the identification of man’s closeness to 
*‘Nature” with all that is good and beautiful in man. 

After Shaftesbury, sensibility developed more and more in all the 
common forms of English literature. It is the dominant substance 
and spirit in such plays as Steele’s The Conscious Lovers (1722) ; in 
such poems as Joseph Warton’s The Enthusiast (1744) ; and in such 
novels as Richardson’s Pamela (1740). As a self-conscious move- 
ment in English literature, sensibility became important during the 
decade of the 1740's; afterwards, it supplied the underlying spirit 
of the age for the entire second half of the eighteenth century. The 
triumph of sensibility is identical with the culmination of Roman- 
ticism in literature and with the dominance of those revolutionary 
social and political theories which came to fulfillment in the French 
Revolution. 

The historical continuity of sensibility throughout the eighteenth 
century is evident in the identity of spirit between Shafteshury’s rhap- 
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sody and the effusion of Hannah More, in her poem “Sensibility” 
(1782): 

Sweet Sensibility! thou keen delight! 

Thou hasty moral sudden sense of right! 

Thou untaught goodness Virtue’s precious seed! 

Chou sweet precursor of the gen’rous deed! 

Beauty’s quick relish! Reason’s radiant morn, 


Which dawns soft light before Reflection’s born 


In Hannah More, sensibility has become self-sufficient, an end in 
itself. Without need of the inspiration of external “Nature,” or even 
of reflection, sensibility is an instinctive pleasure in the awareness of 
a sense of moral benevolence toward man. 

Perhaps the best definition of sensibility written in the era of the 
French Revolution was by Mary Wollstonecraft, in her autobiographi- 


cal novel, Mary (1788): 


Sensibility is the most exquisite feeling of which the human soul is suscepti- 
ble: when it pervades us, we feel happy; and could it last unmixed, we might 
form some conjecture of the bliss of those paradisaical days, when the obedient 
passions were under the dominion of reason, and the impulses of the heart 
did not need correction. It is this quickness, this delicac V yf feeling, which 
enables is to relish the sublime touches of the poet, ind he int : it is this 
which expands the soul, gives an enthusiastic greatness, mixed with tender 
ness, when we view the magnificent yyects Of nature; or hear yf a good 
wctlion. Softened DY tenderness, he soul is disposed to De rtuous. [s anv 

——— yo eee 


sensual gratification to be compared to that of feeling the eyes mo 
having comforted the unfortunate ?? 

[he state of mind and feeling of the man of sensibility was further 
leveloped by Mary Wollstonecraft in her romance, The Cave of Fancy 

1790): 

Sensibility s the result of acute senses, finely fashioned nerves, which 
ibrate at the slightest touch, and convey such clear intelligence to the brain 
hat it does not require to be arranged by the judgment. Such persons in 
stantly enter into the character of others, and instinctively discern what will 
vive pain to every human being; their own feelings are so varied that they 
seem to contain in themselves, not only all the passions of the species, but 
their various modifications. Exquisite pain and pleasure is their portion; 
nature wears for them a different aspect than is displayed to common mortals. 


Yne moment it is a paradise; all is beautiful; a cloud arises, an emotion re 


1 William Godwin, Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft, ed. by W. Clark Durant, (London, 


1927), p. 157-158). 
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ceives a sudden damp; darkness invades the sky, and the world is an un- 
weeded garden.’ 

These passages show that among all his other natural and aesthetic 
virtues, the man or woman of sensibility was a uniquely sensitized 
moral being, with an acute social conscience. He had an instinctive 
and infallible empathy toward the unfortunate, to whose sorrows 
he responded instantaneously with a symphony of emotions. As one 
of Nature’s elect, born to redeem the sufferings of common mortals, 
the man of feeling was destined to experience the most extensive and 
exquisite joys and sorrows of which man is capable. To be touched 
by a delicate distress was at once the source, and test, and end of 
man’s moral life. Broadly speaking, as a theory of ethics, sensibility 
was based upon a belief in the natural goodness of man when living 
close to simple nature. Such a man, with his skin turned inside out, 
had an instinctive sense of beauty and goodness, and needed no tutor- 
ing or discipline from social institutions. 

In the facile categories of popular intellectual history, the eight- 
eenth century has been called “the Enlightenment” and the “Age 
of Reason.” It is significant that during this century every major 
English writer—Swift, Fielding, Johnson and Burke—was a humanist 
and Christian, strongly opposed to the revolutionary innovations of 
the “Enlightenment” and the “Age of Reason,” and that even Pope, 
who was intellectually confused, remained a humanist and a Chris- 


tian. From the viewpoint of Classical values and Christian ethical 
norms, the “Enlightenment” consisted of an almost total emancipa- 
tion from the past, and a serious lack of appreciation of man’s in- 
herited institutions and social traditions. The “reason” in the “Age of 
Reason” was not the normative Ciceronian “Right Reason” of the 


Natural Law, but the private, a priori, abstract, analytical Cartesian 
“reason” of physical science and speculative philosophy, backed 
by an atheistic or deistic metaphysics, and a mechanistic conception 
of human nature. Normatively, the eighteenth century might more 
properly take its name from the still greatly dominant values and 
traditions of established humanistic Christianity, rather than from the 
revolutionary innovations which rose to challenge that dominance. 
But even setting aside the humanist-Christian tradition, the terms 


2 I[bid., pp. 158-159. Sometimes “sensibility” was used loosely as a synonym for extreme 
sensitivity, but even then it generally connoted a moral feeling. 
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sody and the effusion of Hannah More, in her poem “Sensibility” 
(1782): 

Sweet Sensibility! thou keen delight! 

Thou hasty moral sudden sense of right! 

Thou untaught goodness Virtue’s precious seed! 

Thou sweet precursor of the gen’rous deed! 

Beauty’s quick relish! Reason’s radiant morn, 

Which dawns soft light before Reflection’s born. 


In Hannah More, sensibility has become self-sufficient, an end in 
itself. Without need of the inspiration of external “Nature,” or even 
of reflection, sensibility is an instinctive pleasure in the awareness of 
a sense of moral benevolence toward man. 

Perhaps the best definition of sensibility written in the era of the 
French Revolution was by Mary Wollstonecraft, in her autobiographi- 
cal novel, Mary (1788): 


Sensibility is the most exquisite feeling of which the human soul is suscepti- 
ble: when it pervades us, we feel happy; and could it last unmixed, we might 
form some conjecture of the bliss of those paradisaical days, when the obedient 
passions were under the dominion of reason, and the impulses of the heart 
did not need correction. It is this quickness, this delicacy of feeling, which 
enables us to relish the sublime touches of the poet, and the painter; it is this 
which expands the soul, gives an enthusiastic greatness, mixed with tender- 
ness, when we view the magnificent objects of nature; or hear of a good 
action. . . . Softened by tenderness, the soul is disposed to be virtuous. Is any 
sensual gratification to be compared to that of feeling the eyes moistened after 
having comforted the unfortunate ?? 


The state of mind and feeling of the man of sensibility was further 
developed by Mary Wollstonecraft in her romance, The Cave of Fancy 
(1790): 

Sensibility . . . is the result of acute senses, finely fashioned nerves, which 
vibrate at the slightest touch, and convey such clear intelligence to the brain, 
that it does not require to be arranged by the judgment. Such persons in- 
stantly enter into the character of others, and instinctively discern what will 
give pain to every human being; their own feelings are so varied that they 
seem to contain in themselves, not only all the passions of the species, but 
their various modifications. Exquisite pain and pleasure is their portion; 
nature wears for them a different aspect than is displayed to common mortals. 
One moment it is a paradise; all is beautiful; a cloud arises, an emotion re- 


1 William Godwin, Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft, ed. by W. Clark Durant, (London, 
1927), pp. 157-158). 
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ceives a sudden damp; darkness invades the sky, and the world is an un- 
weeded garden.’ 

These passages show that among all his other natural and aesthetic 
virtues, the man or woman of sensibility was a uniquely sensitized 
moral being, with an acute social conscience. He had an instinctive 
and infallible empathy toward the unfortunate, to whose sorrows 
he responded instantaneously with a symphony of emotions. As one 
of Nature’s elect, born to redeem the sufferings of common mortals, 
the man of feeling was destined to experience the most extensive and 
exquisite joys and sorrows of which man is capable. To be touched 
by a delicate distress was at once the source, and test, and end of 
man’s moral life. Broadly speaking, as a theory of ethics, sensibility 
was based upon a belief in the natural goodness of man when living 
close to simple nature. Such a man, with his skin turned inside out, 
had an instinctive sense of beauty and goodness, and needed no tutor- 
ing or discipline from social institutions. 

In the facile categories of popular intellectual history, the eight- 
eenth century has been called “the Enlightenment” and the “Age 
of Reason.” It is significant that during this century every major 
English writer—Swift, Fielding, Johnson and Burke—was a humanist 
and Christian, strongly opposed to the revolutionary innovations of 
the “Enlightenment” and the “Age of Reason,” and that even Pope, 
who was intellectually confused, remained a humanist and a Chris- 
tian. From the viewpoint of Classical values and Christian ethical 
norms, the “Enlightenment” consisted of an almost total emancipa- 
tion from the past, and a serious lack of appreciation of man’s in- 
herited institutions and social traditions. The “reason” in the “Age of 
Reason” was not the normative Ciceronian “Right Reason” of the 
Natural Law, but the private, a priori, abstract, analytical] Cartesian 
“reason” of physical science and speculative philosophy, backed 
by an atheistic or deistic metaphysics, and a mechanistic conception 
of human nature. Normatively, the eighteenth century might more 
properly take its name from the still greatly dominant values and 
traditions of established humanistic Christianity, rather than from the 
revolutionary innovations which rose to challenge that dominance. 
But even setting aside the humanist-Christian tradition, the terms 


2 [bid., pp. 158-159. Sometimes “sensibility” was used loosely as a synonym for extreme 
sensitivity, but even then it generally connoted a moral feeling. 
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“Enlightenment” and “Reason” are ambiguous abstractions, and are 
wholly inadequate to cover even the revolutionary movement, mainly 
because they omit the complex ingredients in “sensibility.” 

If the eighteenth century is to be known by its revolutionary move- 
ment, it would be more fitting to call the second half of the century 
the “Age of Sensibility.” After 1750, Cartesian a priori, analytical 
rationalism was greatly subordinated to Rousseauist sensibility; 
cogito, ergo sum became impregnated with je sens, donc je suis. “Na- 
ture” as reason was interfused with “Nature” as feeling; the cold, 
regular rationality of deism yielded to the warm, expansive yearning 
for the ineffable in pantheism. The religion of philanthropic broth- 
erhood, based on the desires of the heart (libido sentiendi), and the 
morality of feeling, made sympathetic humanitarianism the dominant 
force in eighteenth-century revolutionary thought. The one man 
whose life and writings most perfectly expressed the widespread “‘sen- 
sibility” of the middle of the eighteenth century was Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. No writer even remotely approached the forceful elo- 
quence with which Rousseau communicated the principles of the new 
morality of feeling. In England, Rousseau’s two chief critics were 
the embodiment of humanistic Christianity, Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
Edmund Burke. Since Johnson died five years before the French 
Revolution witnessed the triumph of the “Enlightenment,” “Age of 
Reason,” and “sensibility,” it was reserved for Burke to subject 
Rousseau’s moral theory and practice to a detailed analysis, against 
the background of traditional ethical principles. It is the chief 
purpose of this essay to describe and analyze Burke’s criticism of 
Rousseau’s sensibility and to evaluate it against Burke’s Christian 
conception of human nature and Aristotelian view of man in civil 
society. 


I 
“4 VINDICATION OF NATURAL SOCIETY” (1756) 


One of the most prophetic and ironical events in Burke’s literary 
and political career was his publication, at age twenty-seven, of A 
Vindication of Natural Society (1756). This satire on Bolingbroke’s 
deism was Burke’s first important work in political thought. It is 
remarkably prophetic that its central argument, against the theory of 
a precivil “state of nature,” anticipated by thirty-four years his dying 
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protests against many of the same doctrines of the French Revolu- 
lution. The revolutionary implications of the state of nature theory, 
with its correlative doctrines of the natural goodness of man, and the 
moral theory of sensibility, were perceived by Burke at the very be- 
ginning of his mature life. Burke also perceived that Bolingbroke’s 
arguments against “artificial” or institutional religion, and in favor 
of “natural” religion, were quite as applicable to government, and 
even to the very existence of civil society: 

Show me an absurdity in religion, and I will undertake to show you an 
hundred for one in political laws and institutions. . . . If after all, you should 
confess all these things, yet plead the necessity of political institutions, weak 
and wicked as they are, I can argue with equal, perhaps superior, force, con- 
cerning the necessity of artificial religion; and every step you advance in 


your argument, you add a strength to mine.® 


Through an ironical reductio ad absurdum of Bolingbroke’s own rea- 
soning, Burke satirized the deist’s arguments in favor of “natural so- 
ciety.” The arguments of Bolingbroke rested on an assumed anti- 
thesis between a state of nature and artificial civil society. 

The subtitle of Burke’s satire, “A View of the Miseries and Evils 
arising to Mankind from Every Species of Artificial Society,” sup- 
plies the key to his ironical method. Burke pretended to advance the 
thesis that in “‘the natural state . . . there are no wants which nature 
gives, and there is no slavery. .. . Neither is there luxury, because no 
single man can supply the materials of it. Life is simple, and there- 
fore it is happy.”* To show the supposed miseries of man arising 
from his civil institutions, Burke listed in great detail the wars be- 


tween nations and the conflicts between groups and individuals in 


civil society, and their causes in avarice and other vices, from the 
beginning of time. The contrast between the strife in civil society 
and the supposed idyllic peace of a state of nature constituted his vin- 


dication of “natural” society. 

In reality, of course, Burke had nothing but aversion for the cult 
of the “‘noble savage,”’ and he was strongly opposed to the theory that 
“natural” man, living close to physical “Nature,” was morally su- 


3 Burke, A Vindication of Natural Society, in The Works of Edmund Burke (Rivington 
edition, London, 1803), I, pp. 78-79. All references will be to this edition. See also, “A 
Letter from Montesquieu to the Author of the view of Bolingbroke’s Philosophy,” Annual 
Register (1760), p. 189. 

4 Ibid., p. 75. 
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perior, more free and more happy, than man in civilized society. He 
believed in quite the reverse philosophy of man and society. Burke 
agreed with Aristotle that man was by nature a political animal, born 
without his consent into an historically developed civil society. There- 
fore, Burke totally rejected any hypothetical precivil “state of na- 
ture,” and also the theory that “artificial” society came into being, 
and must renew itself, through a social contract between its members. 
Likewise, Burke rejected the revolutionary deduction from the con- 
tract theory, that man’s relation to society is voluntaristic, and can 
be revoked at his arbitrary will, for whatever reason he thinks just. 
Burke’s thoroughly Aristotelian conception of man in society disal- 
lowed any antithesis between a supposed state of nature and civil 
society. So completely did Burke reject such a false antithesis that 
he even applied the phrase “state of nature” to describe man in civil 
society: “The state of civil society,” he wrote, “is a state of nature,” 
ruled by “the laws of God . . . the natural moral laws.” Burke be- 
lieved that “commonwealths are artificial combinations” in which 
political “ministers are our natural rulers . . . and natural guides.” 
Civil society, with its “artificial” or “positive” institutions, is as “‘nat- 
ural” to man as forests and prairies are to wild animals. Burke’s 
epigram, “‘Art is man’s nature,” summarizes his whole objection 
to the primitivism or simplicity of the revolutionary theory of a 
state of nature.” 

Burke’s Christian conception of man was also in opposition to the 
theory that man, living close to physical nature, was naturally in- 
clined toward moral goodness. On the positive side, Burke believed 
that man was created in the spiritual image of God, and in his unique- 
ness as a human being he shared in the divine perfection. In the Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France (1790), Burke eulogized 
the spiritual and civil achievements of man: “That wonderful struc- 
ture, Man—whose prerogative it is to be in a great degree a creature 
of his own making, and who, when made as he ought to be made, is 
destined to hold no trivial place in the creation.” Only through the 
aids to natural grace supplied by family, Church, State, and other 
“artificial” institutions in society, could man discipline his passions, 
live by the “right reason” of the moral law, and bring his nature to 


5 For a full account of Burke’s rejection of the state of nature, see Peter J. Stanlis, 
Edmund Burke and the Natural Law (University of Michigan Press, 1958), pp. 125-136. 
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some degree of perfection. This implied that in any primitive “state 
of nature” man’s passions inclined him toward evil, and this in es- 
sence is the negative side of man’s moral nature, centered in original 
sin. God, “the one great Master, Author, and Founder of society,” 
gave man his civil and religious institutions as instruments by which 
to overcome the evil passions of original sin, and to achieve social 
and spiritual redemption. To Burke, social institutions are man’s 
moral clothing; they are absolutely essential to “cover our naked 
and shivering human nature.” For this reason primitivist theories 
that man in a precivil state of nature is naturally good are dangerous 
to society, because to act upon such theories would destroy or mini- 
mize man’s inheritance of institutions and traditions. 

For the purposes of his satire on natural society, Burke inverted 
his Aristotelian and Christian convictions concerning man in civil 
society. He pretended to assume the norms of absolute liberty and 
abstract rights in a supposed state of nature, and through a sustained 
paradox he argued ironically of the evils inflicted on man through 
his social institutions. But the greatest irony of all occurred when 
Burke discovered, to his embarrassment, that the sustained irony of 
his grand paradox had been taken seriously. 

The year before Burke’s satire appeared, Rousseau had published 
his Discours sur lorigine de T'inégalité parmi les hommes (1755), 
which immediately had established his reputation as a brilliant writer 
of paradoxes and an advocate of the virtues of the simple life close 
to nature. Much has been made by scholars of the coincidence which 
saw the publication in the same year of two satires on eighteenth-cen- 
tury optimism, Voltaire’s Candide (1759) and Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas 
(1759). Yet the almost simultaneous appearance of Rousseau’s Dis- 
cours and Burke’s Vindication is even more remarkable, because 
these works dealt far more with what was to become the central social 
and political conflict of the last half of the eighteenth century. Rous- 
seau’s Discours gave a great popular impulse to the growing cull 
of the “noble savage,” and Burke’s satire in defense of civilization, 
ironically depicting the evils of “artificial” society, seemed to con- 
firm, from another point of view, all that Rousseau had said of the 
virtues of the simple life close to nature. Burke’s Vindication was 
interpreted as an attack on civil society, rather than as an ironical 
satire on “natural” society; unwittingly, he had played into the 
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hands of those who exalted the virtues of primitive or simple society 
at the expense of civilization. 

Burke’s experience in publishing A Vindication of Natural Society 
made him painfully aware that ironical satire and sustained intellec- 
tual paradox are dangerous weapons with which to combat theories 
of primitive or natural society. Within a year he hastened to bring 
out a second edition (1757), with a preface that assured his readers 
that his work was ironical.° It is significant that in 1765, when Burke 
first became a candidate for the House of Commons, he thought it 
necessary to again make clear his real intention, by printing a third 
edition with the explanatory preface.’ In this important pref- 
ace Burke condemned Bolingbroke’s use of an antithesis between 
“Nature” and “art” in order to attack civil institutions he disliked. 
The sophistries and paradoxes of primitivism are dangerous, Burke 
argued, because such “pleasing impressions on the imagination sub- 
sist and produce their effect, even after the understanding has been 
satisfied of their unsubstantial nature.” Burke was convinced that 
words continue to influence men psychologically, even after they have 
rejected any belief in an historical state of nature. 

Burke’s point on the psychological effect of words is borne out by 
the comments of various subsequent writers on his satire. Even his 
preface failed to set the matter straight. Late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury William Godwin still advanced the proposition that Burke’s 
satire had demonstrated what was literally true: “In Burke’s Vindi- 
cation of Natural Society . . . the evils of the existing political insti- 
tutions are displayed with incomparable force of reasoning and lus- 
tre of eloquence.” Early in the twentieth century, Elie Halévy, in 
commenting on Godwin’s indictment of civil society, seems not even 
to have been aware that Burke’s Vindication was a satire: “Godwin 
perhaps drew his inspiration from Burke, who, in a youthful work, 
a curious essay devoted to the defense of natural society, had con- 


6 See Thomas W. Copeland, “Burke’s Vindication of Natural Society,” Transactions of 
the Bibliographical Society, second series, XVIII, in The Library, ed. F. C. Francis (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938), 461-462. Copeland points out that the preface 
explaining the satire was not first published in 1765, as Prior, Morley, and Murray had 
said, but in the second edition of 1757. Burke’s satire was also included in Dodsley’s col- 


lection of tracts, Fugitive Pieces (London, 1761). 
7 John Morley, Burke (London, 1879), p. 13. 
8 William Godwin, Political Justice (Dublin, 1793), I, 10. 
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trasted the state of nature . . . with the state of ‘artificial’ society.’” 
In J. B. Bury’s comparison of Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality 
and Burke’s satire, the ironical method of Burke is ignored, and the 
case against civil society is taken at face value: 

In truth, a more powerful and comprehensive case against civilized society 
was drawn up about the same time, by one whose thought represented all 
that was opposed to Rousseau’s teaching. Burke’s early work, A Vindication 
of Natural Society, worked out in detail a historical picture of the evils of 
civilization which is far more telling than Rousseau’s generalities.*° 

Woodrow Wilson’s comments on the Vindication reveal a more 
profound appreciation of Burke’s ironic method and real position 
toward his subject: “Much that Burke urges against civil society he 
could urge in good faith, and his mind works soberly upon it. It is 
The main 


9911 


only the main thesis that he does not seriously mean. 
thesis of Burke’s satire was the grand paradox of Rousseau that man 
in a simple society, close to physical “Nature,” was morally superior 
to man in the complex and refined “artificial” civil society of eight- 
eenth-century Europe. 

As an Aristotelian and orthodox Christian, Burke never believed 
that man is “by nature” morally sound and only becomes corrupted 
through the external refinements and demands of his civil institutions. 
Against the claims of primitivism and simplicity, Burke always made 
the best possible case for organized civilization. To Burke, even the 
real evils found within civil society were more to be endured than 
any hypothetical simple “state of nature,” because even in a tyranny 
the rudiments of justice, order and freedom existed to some degree. 
Through man’s organized reason and wili, in time tyranny could be 
abated, whereas in a precivil state of nature every man is at war 
with every other man. Burke’s A Vindication of Natural Society 


proved that even as a young man he understood and could present the . 


sophistical arguments of his philosophical opponents better than they 
could themselves, and that he rejected totally any serious considera- 


® Elie Halévy, The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism (New York, 1928), pp. 215-16. 

10 John B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932), pp. 
181-182. 

11 Woodrow Wilson, Mere Literature (Boston, 1896), p. 119. Augustine Birrel also 


noted that “irony is a dangerous weapon ... and in afterlife Burke had frequently to 
explain that he was not serious.”—Obiter Dicta (London: Duckworth and Co., 1913), 


pp. 235-36. 
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tion of the state of nature. In rejecting the assumed natural goodness 
of man close to nature, Burke also necessarily became an enemy to 
eighteenth-century sensibility, and particularly to Rousseau’s theory 
of moral sentiment. 

II 


EARLY CRITICISM OF ROUSSEAU: 1759-1762 


On April 24, 1758, Edmund Burke signed a contract with Robert 
and James Dodsley to write the Annual Register, which was to con- 
sist of a summary of the outstanding historical events of Europe and 
a “Retrospection of men and things for the year 1758.” This im- 
portant journalistic project, which has flourished without interruption 
for over two hundred years, down to the present day, was written 
entirely by Burke at least through 1763.’* The description of the his- 
torical events of the year included a supplementary section of book 
reviews of important current literature. 

In the second volume of the Annual Register, for 1759, Burke in- 
cluded his review of Rousseau’s Lettre a d’Alembert. The review is 
significant because it is Burke’s first public notice of Rousseau’s 
thought, because it reveals Burke’s early general attitude toward the 
popular “noble savage” literature of the mid-eighteenth century, and 
finally, because in several vital points it anticipates Burke’s much more 
extensive and savage criticism of Rousseau’s sensibility in 1790-91. 
In his review Burke readily acknowledged Rousseau’s great elo- 


quence, rhetorical power and literary skill, but at the same time he 
noted several serious weaknesses in his temperament and philosophy: 


None of the present writers have a greater share of talents and learning 
than Rousseau, yet it has been his misfortune and that of the world, that 
those of his works which have made the greatest noise, and acquired to their 
author the highest reputation, have been of little real use or emolument to 
mankind. A tendency to paradox, which is always the bane of solid learning, 
and threatens now to destroy it, a splenetic disposition carried to misan- 
thropy, and an austere virtue pursued to an unsociable fierceness, have pre- 
vented a great deal of the good effects which might be expected from such a 


genius.?® 


The work which had “‘made the greatest noise, and acquired . . . the 
12 See Thomas W. Copeland, “Burke and Dodsley’s Annual Register,” P.M.L.A. (March, 


1939). 
18 Annual Register (1759), p. 479. 
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highest reputation” for Rousseau was his Discours sur linégalité. 
Burke deplored the sensationalism in Rousseau’s paradoxical method, 
and in effect his book review dismissed this work as little more than 
a clever intellectual exercise, with no practical value for society. In 
the Lettre ad d’Alembert Burke also observed Rousseau’s general 
“tendency to paradox,” but he did not attempt to analyze the cen- 
tral principle behind all of Rousseau’s paradoxes—that man is by 
nature morally good, but that in a highly polished and competitive 
society he becomes corrupted by the demands of his social customs 
and institutions. 

Rousseau’s central paradox was the basis for the antithesis he al- 
most always assumed between simple “Nature” and complex civiliza- 
tion. It underscored his paradox that the “‘noble savage,” whose wants 
and ambitions were few, was morally better and more free than man in 
polished society. From the central paradox of his Discours sur l’iné- 
galité, he was to derive the paradox with which he opened his Contrat 
social (1762): “‘Man is born free, but everywhere he is in bondage.” 
But in 1759, at the time of Burke’s first book review, Rousseau’s 
growing belief in the natural goodness of man living close to physical 
“Nature” was not yet fully formulated even in his own mind. It was 
a belief that completely inverted his original Calvinism, which 
preached the universal depravity of natural man, and the salvation 
only of God’s elect. Both of these antithetical concepts were in Rous- 
seau’s thought, and made his moral theory and his sentiments end- 
lessly ambivalent. The zeal and enthusiasm of his Calvinism coa- 
lesced with the blaze and whirlwind of his growing sensibility. There- 
fore, in 1759 Burke could not have perceived what was later to be 
resolved by Rousseau, and especially by his French and English dis- 
ciples, into the theory of natural man’s moral goodness. But Burke’s 
book review did underscore Rousseau’s “splenetic disposition car- 
ried to misanthropy” and his “austere virtue pursued to an unso- 
ciable fierceness,”” both of which form important themes in his criti- 
cism during the French Revolution. Thirty-two years later, the com- 
bination of an austere theoretical morality and a perverse tempera- 
ment in practical affairs appeared to Burke characteristic of the ethics 


of sensibility, which Rousseau so perfectly personified. It is signifi- 
cant, also, that Burke concluded his review with a mild but serious 
admonition: “A satire upon civilized society, a satire upon learning 
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may be a sport, but if carried further could only unsettle notions of 
right and wrong and lead to scepticism.”** Within reason and pru- 
dence, the paradoxes of Rousseau were admirable as clever exercises 
in literary wit, and might even occasionally supply insights into hu- 
man nature, but if taken seriously and acted upon they could shake 
the foundations of the best-constructed social order. It appears likely 
that in 1759 Burke interpreted Rousseau’s paradoxes as ironical satire, 
similar to his A Vindication of Natural Society, rather than as serious 
arguments which could be utilized as the basis for social reforms. 

Three years later, in 1762, Burke reviewed Rousseau’s Emile, and 
again he noted his “paradoxical genius.” Rousseau’s “profound 
knowledge of the human mind, and the order of its operations”’ oc- 
casionally revealed “‘strokes of the most solid sense.” But the “whim- 
sies” of Rousseau’s impulses led him to assert theories that completely 
controverted the common sense of the established order: ‘“To know 
what the received notions are upon any subject, is to know with cer- 
tainty what those of Rousseau are not.” Burke commented that it was 
understandable why Emile had been condemned in Paris and Geneva. 
The revolutionary nature of Rousseau’s social theory was becoming 
more evident. But since in Emile Rousseau was largely concerned 
with the education of man in a hypothetical idyllic state of simple 
society, Burke was not overly critical toward such an indulgence of 
fancy in fiction, and was content to describe the essential content of the 
plot: 

In his treatise on the inequality amongst mankind, he has shown his man 
in a natural state; in his Emilius he undertakes to educate him. ... He forms 
him to morals, to science, to knowledge of men, and to manual labour, and 
at length gives him a wife, whom he has previously educated for him accord- 
ing to ideals little different from that model which he had formed in his 
Eloisa.*® 
Burke’s offhand comment upon the broad relationships between the 
Discours sur Tinégalité (1755), La Nouvelle Héloise (1761), and 
Emile (1762), reveals that he perceived an unfolding pattern in Rous- 
seau’s thought, centered in the state of nature. This second book re- 
view has in it a tone of growing impatience with Rousseau for sport- 


ing with paradoxes as though they were normative principles. Burke 


14 [bid. 
Ibid. (1762), p. 225. 
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could not take seriously the conception of human nature presented in 
Rousseau’s essay and two novels. Human nature placed in a precivil 
or noncivil state of nature, or at the very least in a state of simple 
society, close to physical nature, had no descriptive resemblance to the 
actual historical condition of man in polished European society, 
nor any normative relationship with the basic principles of Natural 
Law and revealed Christianity. To Burke, man’s historically de- 
veloped laws and manners, and the ethical norms of right reason and 
divine revelation, were the basis of a sound conception of man and 
civil society. 

In the same year that Burke reviewed Emile Rousseau published 
the Contrat social (1762). It is quite probable that in the Contrat 
social Rousseau intended to present an ideal society for an idealized 
Emile. Burke read Rousseau’s theory of the social compact and laid 
it aside as a completely impractical and inconsequential work. Twen- 
ty-nine years later, when his young Parisian friend M. Dupont wrote 
to him in the first flush of revolutionary zeal, and asked what he 
thought of the writers whose theories were determining the course of 
the French Revolution, Burke wrote: “I have read long since the 
Contrat social. It has left very few traces upon my mind. I thought 
it a performance of little or no merit; and little did I conceive that it 
could ever make revolutions, and give law to nations. But so it is.””* 
In Rousseau’s Contrat social Burke saw all that was most abhorrent 
in political theory. Rousseau’s speculative method, based upon Car- 
tesian a priori reasoning, was detestable to Burke, who loved the his- 
torical method of Montesquieu, and who saw in the historically de- 
veloped institutions of European civilization the embodiment of every 
basic ethical normative principle necessary to any just and free so- 
cial order. In the analytical logic of Rousseau’s private abstract 


theory, in the whole notion of a state of original nature antithetical 
to civil society, and in the idea of a revocable social contract, Burke 


saw a grave danger to the practical and corporate reason of man. 
Against the “wisdom of the species” as found in the customs, man- 
ners and laws of many generations of men, Burke saw no merit in the 
self-sufficient speculations of one man. Rousseau’s extreme individ- 
ualism and, paradoxically, his contradictory theory of the general 


16 James Prior, Life of Burke (London, 1854), II, Pp 45 
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will, contained the germs of that anarchy and tyranny which Burke 
later deplored in the French Revolution.’ Whether or not Burke’s 
interpretation of the Contrat social is correct, it is clear that from 1762 
to the end of his life he regarded it as a wholly unsatisfactory ex- 
planation of a sound order of society. 

In his early criticism of Rousseau, Burke clearly rejected his con- 
ception of man and the nature of civil society, and considered his 
social theory wholly inapplicable to the historically developed society 
of Europe. Burke rejected the whole concept of a state of nature, 
or of simple “natural society,” as the norm by which to evaluate 
the existing social order. The supposed natural goodness of man, 
living close to simple idyllic nature, was to Burke an illusory fiction. 
If taken seriously, such a theory was dangerous to the complex “ar- 
tificial” order of man’s necessary religious, political and educational] 
institutions. Burke also completely rejected as impractical Rous- 
seau’s theory of the social contract, and his doctrine of political sov- 
ereignty centered in the general will. Burke perceived that the whole 
pattern of Rousseau’s thought was revolutionary. But in 1759-62 
there seemed little likelihood that Rousseau’s theories could ever 
be put into practice. As to the character and personality of Rousseau 
himself, Burke held some mental reservations. He respected Rous- 
seau’s great literary talent, but he disliked Rousseau’s addiction to 
paradox, which smacked of sensationalism. Burke looked with grave 
mistrust upon Rousseau’s “splenetic disposition” and perverse tem- 
perament. When combined with Rousseau’s “‘austere virtue pursued 
to an unsociable fierceness,” the result was “Sensibility.” During 
the last half of the eighteenth century the ethics of feeling extended 
itself through all the revolutionary theories of the period, and culmi- 
nated in the French Revolution. Burke’s later criticism of Rousseau 
reflected these historical changes, and the triumph of sensibility in 
society. 

17JIn August, 1793, Burke quoted the revolutionary theory of popular sovereignty, based 
on la volonté générale, and even ventured to guess its origin: “‘La souveraineté est une, 
indivisible, inaliénable, et imprescriptible:—Elle appartient a la nation: Aucune section 
du peuple, ni aucun individu ne peut s’en attribuer l’exercise.’” This confounds, in a 
manner equally mischievous and stupid, the origin of a government from the people with 
its continuance in their hands. I believe that no such doctrine has even been heard of in 
any public act of any government whatsoever, until it was adopted (I think from the 


writings of Rousseau) by the French assemblies, who have made it the basis of their 
constitution. . . .”"—The Conduct of the Minority, Works, VII, 270-71. 
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CRITICISM OF ROUSSEAU’S SENSIBILITY: 1790-179] 


From 1762 until the French Revolution, Burke had almost noth- 
ing further to do with Rousseau, although there is evidence that his 
adverse opinion of Rousseau’s thought and temperament was ex- 
tended to his moral character. Over the intervening years Burke’s 
personal dislike of Rousseau probably deepened. Several events con- 
tributed toward this end. On January 13, 1766, Rousseau arrived 
in England from Paris with David Hume, and they spent several 
weeks in London before Rousseau went to Wotton, Derbyshire, as 
Hume’s house guest. In February, James Boswell returned to Lon- 


don from his grand tour, during which he had visited Rousseau and 
struck up a warm friendship. Boswell attempted to arrange a meet- 
ing between Dr. Johnson and Rousseau. On February 15, at the 
Mitre, Johnson told Boswell that he considered Rousseau “‘one of 
the worst of men” and “fa rascal who ought to be hunted out of so- 
ciety,” and Johnson adamantly refused to meet him. Burke shared 


Johnson’s conviction that Rousseau’s paradoxes showed he was “led 
away by a childish desire of novelty,” and Burke also made a point 
of not flattering the vanity of Rousseau by attending upon him. 
Twenty-five years later, in his Letter to a Member of the National 
Assembly (1791), Burke recalled the extremely unfavorable impres- 
sion he had received of Rousseau during his visit with Hume, an im- 
pression that was fully confirmed in 1782 by Rousseau’s Confessions: 


We have had the great professor and founder of the philosophy of vanity 
in England. As I had good opportunities of knowing his proceedings almost 
from day to day, he left no doubt on my mind, that he entertained no princi- 
ple either to influence his heart, or to guide his understanding, but vanity. 
With this vice he was possessed to a degree little short of madness. It is 
from the same deranged eccentric vanity, that this, the insane Socrates of the 
national assembly, was impelled to publish a mad confession of his mad 
faults, and to attempt a new sort of glory, from bringing hardily to light 
the obscure and vulgar vices which we know may sometimes be blended with 
eminent talents. He has not observed on the nature of vanity, who does not 
know that it is omnivorous; that it has no choice in its food; that it is fond 
to talk even of its own faults and vices, as what will excite surprise and draw 
attention, and will pass at worst for openness and candour. It is this abuse 
and perversion, which vanity makes even of hypocrisy, which has driven 
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Rousseau to record a life not so much as chequered, or spotted here and 
there, with virtues, or even distinguished by a single good action. It is such 
a life he chooses to offer to the attention of mankind. It is such a life, that, 
with a wild defiance, he flings in the face of his Creator, whom he acknowl- 


edges only to brave."® 


More immediately than the Confessions, Burke’s impression of Rous- 
seau’s vanity and emotional instability was confirmed by the sensa- 
tional resolution of Rousseau’s visit to England. 

On April 3, 1766, Horace Walpole, confidant of the Paris literary 
salons and friend of the Encyclopedists, published a fictitious letter 
in St. James’s Chronicle, supposedly from Frederick the Great to 
Rousseau, in which he ridiculed Rousseau’s zeal for martyrdom. Wal- 
pole’s grim joke was extended by the additional ridicule of several 
lesser wits. The malicious gossip of the Encyclopedists had also pur- 
sued Rousseau across the Channel. As a consequence, Rousseau’s 
paranoid fancies led him to imagine that these attacks came from 
D’Alembert, and he accused Hume of plotting with Walpole and 
D’Alembert against him. On July 10 he wrote to Hume, accusing him 
of opening Boswell’s letters to him and of betraying him to his enemies 
among the Encyclopedists. When the quarrel was over, Rousseau fled 
back to Paris, while Hume charged him with “monstrous ingratitude, 
ferocity, and frenzy,” and published an account of the dispute which 
placed the character of Rousseau in a very unfavorable light. Un- 
doubtedly, Burke’s general adverse estimate of Rousseau was deep- 
ened by these events. 

Throughout his political writings Burke had always combined 
appeals to the “right reason” of the Natural Law with the “natural 
feeling” and “natural affections” implanted in man by God, in order 


to test political action and policy by universal ethical norms. Burke’s 


18 Burke, Letter to a Member of the National Assembly, Works, V1, 32-33. In 1765, 
the year before Rousseau visited England, Voltaire had published anonymously his Les 
Sentiments des Citoyens, in which he told of Rousseau’s “crimes,” including his sending 
his children to a foundling home. Rousseau confirmed this charge in his Confessions. 
It is possible that even before Rousseau’s visit Burke knew of his personal irregularities 
After the French Revolution, one of Rousseau’s English disciples, Sir Brooke Boothby, 
objected to Burke’s attack “against the character of a great man from the casual ob- 
servation of a few days. . . ."—Observations on the Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs, (London, 1792), p. 89. But it is clear that Burke’s opinion of Rousseau’s char- 
acter was formed over several decades, and from a knowledge of half a dozen of his 


chief works. 
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conception of human nature included a vital place for moral intui- 
tion, which was a fusion of conscience, higher reason and natural 
feeling, corporate as well as private."’ But Burke’s moral intuition is 
a world removed from that of Shaftesbury, or from Rousseau’s 
‘Sensibility.””’ In his review of Emile, Burke had charged Rousseau 
with believing that “the first emotions of nature are always right.” 
In effect, Rousseau did not distinguish between good and evil pas- 
sions, and had identified conscience with private feeling. *' To Burke, 


Rousseau’s “sensibility” was a private physiological instinct, con- 
forming to the moods of his temperament, rather than a moral intui- 
tion, conforming to the universal ethical norms of Natural Law and re- 
ligious revelation. Because his sensibility was identical with the rul- 


ing passion in any given instance, it served Rousseau in place of con- 
science, and was its equivalent. 

Burke’s severe criticism of Rousseau’s sensibility during the French 
Revolution was anticipated in the Reflections on the Revolution in 
France (1790), in his attacks on Dr. Richard Price’s sensibility, as 
evidenced in his partisan politics. Price’s rhapsodic sermon, “A Dis- 


‘Recent scholarship has emphasized the role of moral intuition and right reason in 
Burke’s conception of man. See for example, Charles Parkin, The Moral Basis of Burke's 
Political Thought (Cambridge University Press, 1956), pp. 116-120; Peter J. Stanlis, 
Sdmund Burke and the Natural Law (University of Michigan Press, 1958), pp. 168-69, 


a 


172-73; Francis Canavan, The Political Reason of Edmund Burke (Duke University Press, 


1960), pp. 54-81. 

In a letter to Stuart P. Sherman in 1909, Paul E. More made the essential distine- 
tion between Burke’s moral intuition and Rousseau’s sensibility: “To Burke intuition 
was a centripetal and restraining force pointing to an ultimate unity, as opposed to im- 
pulse and temperament and instinct. . . . It meant subordination of the emotional nature 


to reason and . .. to superrational intuition.” 

21. On this vital point Parkin wrote: “The nature of conscience is strikingly revealed 
n Rousseau’s famous apostrophe to it in the Profession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar. 
Conscience is an ‘inner light, which discerns moral truth; an innate principle of justice 
ind virtue in our hearts by which we can judge our own actions or those of others to be 
good or evil. The presence of conscience in men makes them morally self-sufficing, their 
own judges; it puts them, in this respect, on an equality with their creator. Conscience, 
n Rousseau’s words, is an infallible judge, a sure guide, a Divine instinct; it makes man 
like to God. This impious assumption of a moral autonomy in man which denies the 
source of morality itself, explicit in Rousseau’s Profession, is in Burke’s eyes the motive 
power behind the whole Revolutionary movement, and constitutes its chief crime.”—The 
Voral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought, pp. 132-133. Louis I. Bredvold put the whole 
matter in terms of sensibility, and noted the historical consequences to Natural Law 
morality of identifying conscience and emotion. See “The Meaning of the Concept of 
Right Reason in the Natural Law Tradition,” The University of Detroit Law Journal, 


XXXVI (December, 1958), p. 127. 
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course on the Love of Our Country,” contained an extensive passage 
on the “leading in triumph” by the Paris populace of the fallen Louis 
XVI, and Price exulted deeply over the event. Burke believed that 
the emotional intensity with which partisan political convictions are 
held can never justify an inversion of basic ethical and social norms. 
“Why do I feel so differently,” Burke asked, “from the Reverend Dr. 
Price, and those of his lay flock, who will choose to adopt the sen- 
timents of his discourse?” Burke’s answer is significant, because it 
underscores the vital difference between emotions that derive from 
moral intuitions based on common principles, which are “natural” 
to man, and “sensibility,” which supersedes natural moral principles 
in favor of an immediate personal desire: 

Why do I feel so differently from the Reverend Dr. Price . . .? Because 
it is natural I should; because we are so made as to be affected at such 
spectacles with melancholy sentiments upon the unstable condition of mor- 
tal prosperity, and the tremendous uncertainty of human greatness; because 
in those natural feelings we learn great lessons; because in events like these 
our passions instruct our reason; because when kings are hurled from their 
thrones by the Supreme Director of this great drama, and become the objects 
of insult to the base, and of pity to the good, we behold such disasters in 
the moral, as we should behold a miracle in the physical order of things. We 
are alarmed into reflection; our minds (as it has long since been observed) 
are purified by terror and pity; our weak unthinking pride is humbled, under 
the dispensations of a mysterious wisdom. Some tears might be drawn from 
me, if such a spectacle were exhibited on the stage. I should be truly ashamed 
of finding in myself that superficial, theatric sense of painted distress, whilst 


I could exult over it in real life.?? 


Burke contended that the theater provided a better school of moral 
sentiments than churches, when the natural feelings of humanity were 
thus outraged: 


Poets who must apply themselves to the moral constitution of the heart, 


would not dare to produce such a triumph as a matter of exultation. There, 


22 Burke, Reflections, Works, V, pp. 156-57. It is ironical that Dr. Price, who was also 
a moral intuitionalist, had made the very distinction between conscience and sensibility 
which Burke believed Rousseau had obscured. In A Review of the Principal Questions 
in Morals (1758), Price had asked: “Can it be so difficult to distinguish between the 
ideas of sensibility and reason, between the intuitions of truth and the passions of the 
mind?” Burke’s criticism reveals that he thought Price’s normative feelings had been 
perverted by political ends, that his natural moral sentiment had been subordinated by 
his extreme republican principles, so that crimes against kings, nobles and priests were 
dissolved into political virtues. 
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where men follow their natural impulses, they would not bear the odious 
maxims of a Machiavelian policy, whether applied to the attainment of 
monarchical or democratic tyranny. They would reject them on the mod- 
ern, as they once did on the ancient stage. ... No theatric audience in Athens 
would bear what has been borne, in the midst of the real tragedy of this 
triumphal day; a principal actor weighing, as it were in scales hung in a 
shop of horrors,—-so much actual crime against so much contingent advan- 
tage,—and after putting in and out weights, declaring that the balance was 
on the side of the advantages. They would not bear to see the crimes of new 
democracy posted as in a ledger against the crimes of old despotism, and 
the bookkeepers of politics finding democracy still in debt, but by no means 
unable or unwilling to pay the balance. In the theatre, the first intuitive 
glance, without any elaborate process of reasoning, would show, that this 
method of political computation, would justify every extent of crime. . . . On 
these principles . . . they would soon see that criminal means once tolerated 
are soon preferred. They present a shorter cut to the object than through 
the highway of the moral virtues. Justifying perfidy and murder for public 
benefit, public benefit would soon become the pretext, and perfidy and murder 
the end; until rapacity, malice, revenge, and fear more dreadful than revenge, 
could satiate their insatiable appetites. Such must be the consequences of 
losing in the splendor of these triumphs of the rights of men, all natural sense 
of wrong and right. 

Burke perceived that if murder was justified on an appeal to “the 
rights of men” and “public benefits,” the French Revolution was 
headed toward a reign of terror. He was able to predict that tragic 
event because he perceived that through “‘sensibility,” the abstract 


“rights of man,” and other innovations in moral philosophy, the 


ethical norms common to man in civil society would be extinguished 
in favor of emotional appeals to political slogans favoring the general 
welfare. The moralists who organized and ran the Reign of Terror 
were men of sensibility, of an austere moral temperament, such as 
“the incorruptible” Robespierre. Burke noted that such men, “by 
hating vices too much .. . come to love men too little.” It is therefore 
no paradox that, like Othello, they sacrificed their victims for moral 
reasons, out of a muddy understanding and a surfeited and corrupted 
sense of human benevolence. 

In England, Burke continued, “not one in a hundred” shared the 
sensibility of Dr. Price’s “triumph” over the fallen French king. In 


23 Jbid., pp. 158-59. 
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contrast to the revolutionists in France, Englishmen, said Burke, have 
shown a “‘sullen resistance to innovation” in moral theories; they 
have not “subtilized” themselves “into savages,” and in defiance of 
the “spurious” emotions of sensibility, they “still bear the stamp” of 


their forefathers in their common ethical principles: 

We are not the converts of Rousseau; we are not the disciples of Voltaire; 
Helvetius has made no progress amongst us. Atheists are not our preachers; 
madmen are not our lawgivers. We know that we have made no discoveries; 
and we think that no discoveries are to be made, in morality; nor many in 
the great principles of government, nor in the ideas of liberty, which were 


understood long before we were born. . . . In England we have not yet been 


completely embowelled of our natural entrails; we still feel within us, and we 
cherish and cultivate, those inbred sentiments which are the faithful guardians, 
the active monitors of our duty, the true supporters of all liberal and manly 
morals. . . . We preserve the whole of our feelings still native and entire, 
unsophisticated by pedantry and infidelity. . . . We fear God; we look up 
with awe to kings; with affection to parliaments; with duty to magistrates; 
with reverence to priests; and with respect to nobility. Why? Because when 
such ideas are brought before our minds, it is natural to be so affected; be- 
cause all other feelings are false and spurious, and tend to corrupt our minds, 
to vitiate our primary morals, to render us unfit for rational liberty.?* 


To Burke, inherited political and religious institutions, and all the in- 
stitutions and manners of civil society, embody the corporate right 
reason and moral intuitions of man over many centuries. Therefore, 
he would not for a moment consider setting aside these tangible 
virtues in favor of the untried innovations, the paradoxical morality, 
of individual theorists such as Voltaire and Rousseau. 

In the Reflections Burke lamented that the revolutionary legislators 
of France seemed to have taken their opinions of their former leaders 
in Church and State “from the declamations and buffooneries of 
satirists,” such as Voltaire, and from the austere moral sentiments of 
such men as Rousseau, “who would themselves be astonished if they 
were held to the letter of their own descriptions.” In the light of 
Burke’s analysis of Rousseau’s paradoxes, in his book reviews of 
1759 and 1762, the following passage from his Reflections is 
extremely significant in revealing how Burke thought Rousseau’s dis- 
ciples were applying his principles in 1790: 


24 Ibid., pp. 166-167. 
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The paradoxes of eloquent writers, brought forth purely as a sport of fancy, 
to try their talents, to rouse attention, and excite surprise, are taken up by 
these gentlemen, not in the spirit of the original authors, as means of culti- 
vating their taste and improving their style. These paradoxes become with 
them serious grounds of action, upon which they proceed in regulating the 
most important concerns of the state. ... Mr. Hume told me, that he had from 
Rousseau himself the secret of his principles of composition. That acute, 
though eccentric observer, had perceived, that to strike and interest the public, 
the marvellous must be produced; that the marvellous of the heathen mythology 
had long since lost its effect; that giants, magicians, fairies, and heroes of 
romance which succeeded, had exhausted the portion of credulity which be- 
longed to their age; that now nothing was left to a writer but that species 
of the marvellous, which might still be produced, and with as great an effect 
as ever, though in another way; that is, the marvellous in life, in manners, 
in characters, and in extraordinary situations, giving rise to new and un- 
looked-for strokes in politics and morals. | believe, that were Rousseau alive, 
and in one of his lucid intervals, he would be shocked at the practical frenzy 
of his scholars, who in their paradoxes are servile imitators; and even in 
their incredulity discover an implicit faith.*° 
As the author of an ironical satire on “Natural” society, which had 
been taken seriously, Burke well understood that it was possible to 
make a convincing and logically consistent argument for dangerous 
and sophistical moral and social theories. He believed that the serious 


application of Rousseau’s paradoxes to civil institutions, by the Na- 
tional Assembly, would destroy the whole traditional social order 


in France. 

Burke’s sequel to the Reflections, his Letter to a Member of the 
National Assembly, appeared in January, 1791, in response to some 
objections made by M. de Menonville concerning the character of 
certain members of the National Assembly. Burke qualified his criti- 
cism made in the Reflections, and took the occasion to state that the 
best hope for France under the new order was to be found in “men 
who will lay the foundation for a real reform, in effacing every ves- 
tige of that philosophy which pretends to have made discoveries in 
the terra australis of morality; men who will fix the state upon these 
bases of morals and politics, which are our old and immemorial . . . 
possession.”** Unfortunately, Burke continued, the National Assembly 
leaders seemed bent upon the opposite course. Instead of returning 


25 [bid., pp. 308-09. 
26 Burke, Letter to a Member of the National Assembly, Works, V1, 20. 
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to traditional ethical principles, they were effacing long-established 
moral and social norms in favor of moral theories put forth by 
“modern philosophers.” This was most evident in the National Assem- 
bly’s scheme for educating the rising generation in a system of 
manners which inverted Christian modesty and the graces of tradi- 
tional chivalry: 

Instead of forming their young minds to that docility, to that modesty, 
which are the grace and charm of youth, to an admiration of famous ex- 
amples, and to an averseness to any thing which approaches to pride, petu- 
lance, and self-conceit, (distempers to which that time of life is of itself 
sufficiently liable) they artfully foment these evil dispositions, and even form 


them into springs of action.?? 


When “education takes in vice as any part of its system,” Burke 
wrote, “it will operate with abundant energy.” Therefore, a public 
magistrate “ought to be cautious how he recommends authors of 
mixed or ambiguous morality”: 

He ought to be fearful of putting into the hands of youth writers indulgent 
to the peculiarities of their own complexion, lest they should teach the hu- 
mours of the professor, rather than the principles of the science. He ought, 
above all, to be cautious in recommending any writer who has carried marks 
of a deranged understanding; for where there is no sound reason, there can 


be no real virtue; and madness is ever vicious and malignant.** 


There is no question that Burke had in mind Rousseau, because this 
passage is immediately followed by ten pages of the most concentrated 
and devastating criticism of Rousseau, as a man, philosopher and 
influence, that Burke ever wrote. In the light of Burke’s earlier analy- 
sis of Rousseau, this passage indicates why the personal element in 
Burke’s attack cannot be dismissed as an argument ad hominem. 
Rousseau’s admitted grand penchant a dégénérer had made his per- 
sonal behavior notorious; in recommending him, the National Assem- 
bly leaders made him a symbol of the new order and a model for 
their youth. Even before Rousseau’s Confessions had revealed in 
revolting detail the depths of personal degradation into which he had 
fallen in following the impulses of his sensibility, Burke had re- 
garded him as a half-mad writer whose great rhetorical powers made 
plausible a moral theory totally impractical and highly dangerous to 


27 Ibid., p. 29. 
28 Ibid., p. 30. 
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society. The Confessions not only revealed the neurotic temperament 
and diseased imagination of Rousseau; it proved that his moral 
theory, based on sensibility, was as vicious in practice as it was false 
in principle. 

The significant points in common between Burke’s analysis of 
Rousseau in 1759-62 and 1791 include comments upon Rousseau’s 
prose style and the impracticality of his paradoxical moral theories. 
In each case Burke extended and intensified his criticism. Even Rous- 
seau’s prose style reflects his lush and unhealthy sensibility: it is 
diffuse and discursive, uneven and uncontrollable, alternately flaccid 
and distended or hysterical and intense, as the impulses of each 
moment moved him in his expression. In a letter to William Elliot 
in 1795, Burke noted a similarity between the purple patches of St. 
Augustine’s Confessions and the Confessions of Rousseau (Works, 
VII, 359). Rousseau’s prose style was an important consideration, 
because by his appeal to the passions he was able to disguise “de- 
pravity of sentiment” as austere eloquence and sound morality: 

We certainly perceive, and to a degree we feel, in this writer, a style 
glowing, animated, enthusiastic; at the same time that we find it lax, dif- 
fuse, and not in the best taste of composition; all the members of the piece 
being pretty equally labored and expanded, without any due selection or sub- 
ordination of parts. He is generally too much on the stretch, and his man- 
ner has little variety. We cannot rest upon any of his works, though they 
contain observations which occasionally discover a considerable insight into 
human nature. But his doctrines, on the whole, are so inapplicable to real 
life and manners, that we never dream of drawing from them any rule for 
laws or conduct. . . . It is not that I consider this writer as wholly destitute 
of just notions. Among his irregularities, it must be reckoned that he is 
sometimes moral, and moral in a very sublime strain. But the general spirit 
and tendency of his works is mischievous; and the more mischievous for this 
mixture: For, perfect depravity of sentiment is not reconciliable with elo- 
quence; and the mind (though corruptible, not complexionally vicious) would 


reject and throw off with disgust, a lesson of pure and unmixed evil.” 


In England, Burke wrote, “bold speculations” in moral theory were 


not given much credence, because the English had long since been 


satiated with them. Instead, the English read widely “authors of sound 


29 [bid., pp. 39-40. 
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antiquity,” so that they were only “transiently amused with paradox- 
ical morality.” 

But the actions of the National Assembly had revealed that in 
France the paradoxical morality and sensibility of Rousseau had 
been taken quite seriously. Burke had been disturbed to learn that 
the first man the National Assembly had chosen to honor with a 
public statue was Rousseau. To Burke this action signified that the 
leaders in the National Assembly approved of all that Rousseau 
symbolized as a man and a moralist, and this was confirmed when 
they recommended him as a model for French youth. In thus honor- 
ing Rousseau, the National Assembly gave public notice that they 
consciously and willfully intended to invert the traditional Christian 
morality of European civilization in education, and the hierarchical 
and chivalric system of manners in domestic and social relationships. 
Therefore, Burke believed, it was necessary to demolish the public 
pedestal on which the National Assembly had placed Rousseau, and 
to thus expose their revolutionary designs: 


The assembly recommends to its youth a study of the bold experimenters 
in morality. Every body knows that there is a great dispute amongst their 
leaders, which of them is the best resemblance to Rousseau. In truth, they 
all resemble him. His blood they transfuse into their minds and into their 
manners. Him they study; him they meditate; him they turn over in all the 
time they can spare from the laborious mischief of the day, or the debauches 
of the night. Rousseau is their canon of holy writ; in his life he is their 
canon of Polycletus; he is their standard figure of perfection. To this man 
and this writer, as a pattern to authors and to Frenchmen, the foundaries of 
Paris are now running for statues, with the kettles of their poor and the bells 
of their churches. If an author had written like a great genius on geometry, 
though his practical and speculative morals were vicious in the extreme, it 
might appear, that in voting the statue, they honored only the geometrician. 
sut 1 uusseau is a moralist, or he is nothing. It is impossible, therefore, put- 
ting tl circumstances together, to mistake their design in choosing the au- 


30 


thor, wi. : whom they have begun to recommend a course of studies.’ 


In finding a substitute for all the moral principles which had formerly 
regulated human conduct, the National Assembly chose “a selfish, 
flattering, seductive, ostentatious vice, in the place of plain duty.” 


30 Jbid., 30-31. On Rousseau as a meralist, Annie M. Osborn wrote: “His message as 
a moralist was that man’s character had suffered through getting away from the state of 
nature.”’—Rousseau and Burke (Oxford University Press, 1940), p. 100. 
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Humility, the whole basis of the Christian system of virtue, was 


“totally discarded” in favor of “inordinate vanity” : 


In a small degree, and conversant in little things, vanity is of little mo- 
ment. When full grown, it is the worst of vices; and the occasional mimic of 
them all. It makes the whole man false. It leaves nothing sincere or trust- 
worthy about him. His best qualities are poisoned and perverted by it, and 
operate exactly as the worst. Your lords . . . chose Rousseau, because in him 
that peculiar vice which they wished to erect into ruling virtue, was by far 
the most conspicuous. .. . Your assembly, knowing how much more powerful 
example is found than precept, has chosen this man (by his own account with- 


21 
31 


out a single virtue) for a model 


Burke was convinced that the infusion of inordinate vanity into the 
moral principles and civil manners of the national life of France, 
would result in a social revolution throughout the whole common- 
wealth of Europe, and would drastically alter for the worse 
the traditional Christian ethics and code of chivalry. This conviction 
runs as a grand theme through much that he wrote about the French 


Revolution. 

The life and writings of Rousseau were for Burke evidence that 
sensibility, and its inevitable derivative vice, vanity, blinded its vic- 
tims to the enormous gap between their professions of universal 
benevolence in abstract moral theory, and violations of basic moral 
principles in their concrete practical conduct. One of the worst 
characteristics of sensibility in practical affairs was that it made 
virtue purely theoretical: 


It is that new invented virtue which your masters canonize, that led their 
moral hero constantly to exhaust the stores of his powerful rhetoric in the 
expression of universal benevolence; whilst his heart was incapable of har- 
bouring one spark of common parental affection. Benevolence to the whole 
species, and want of feeling for every individual with whom the professors 
come in contact, form the character of the new philosophy. Setting up for 
an unsocial independence, this their hero of vanity refuses the just price of 
common labour, as well as the tribute which opulence owes to genius, and 
which, when paid, honours the giver and the receiver; and then he pleads 
his beggary as an excuse for his crimes. He melts with tenderness for those 
only who touch him by the remotest relation, and then, without one natural 
pang, casts away, as a sort of offal and excrement, the spawn of his disgust- 
ful amours, and sends his children to the hospital of foundlings. The bear 


81 [bid., pp. 31-33. 
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loves, licks, and forms her young; but bears are not philosophers. Vanity, 
however, finds its account in reversing the train of our natural feelings. Thou- 
sands admire the sentimental writer; the affectionate father is hardly known 
in his parish.** 


Sensibility and vanity enabled Rousseau to express in his novels, and 
throughout his nonfictional works, sentiments of an exalted morality, 
and of universal love for mankind, while in real life he sent his illegi- 
timate children to an orphanage. This disparity between theory and 
practice was not merely an instance of a sound moral teacher whose 
actions fell far short of his professed principles. Burke was convinced 
that the “painted theatric sentiments” of sensibility necessarily in- 
verted “all natural sense of wrong and right.”’ It was possible to love 
man in general only in idealized theory, and such a false and im- 
practical theory prevented men of sensibility from accepting the very 
unidealized individual men of daily experience, and loving them as 
individuals despite all their faults. Jonathan Swift, a man of profound 
unsentimentality, said that he “ever hated all nations, professions, 
and communities, and all my love is toward individuals. . . . But 
principally I hate and detest that animal called man, although I 
heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth.” Burke understood 
the soundness of moral principle behind such an extreme statement. 
To Burke, the proper order of progress in expressing a general love 
of man was from love of kin to love of kind: “To be attached to the sub- 
division, to love the little platoon we belong to in society, is the first 
principle (the germ as it were) of public affections. It is the first link 
in the series by which we proceed towards a love of our country, 
and to mankind.” Although Burke maintained that “we begin our 
public affections in our families,” and that “we pass on to our neigh- 
borhoods, and our habitual provincial connections,” yet “the love to 
the whole is not extinguished by this subordinate partiality.”” 
Rousseau’s sensibility inverted the normal order of progression for 
public affections, and with it the “vulgar, natural morality” which de- 
termined the normal relation of a parent to his child. Thus, Rousseau 


382 Jbid., pp. 33-34. Burke’s distrust of sentimental morality is well illustrated in his 
preference of Fielding to Richardson. He disliked the sentimentality of Pamela, which 
had served as a model for Rousseau in La Nouvelle Héloise. 

33 Burke, Reflections, Works, V, 352. John MacCunn has a good account of the im- 
portance of “civil vicinity” in Burke’s thought in The Political Philosophy of Burke (Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold, 1913), pp. 16-37. 
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became “a wild, ferocious, low-minded, hard-hearted father, of fine 
general feelings; a lover of his kind, but a hater of his kindred.” 
Burke condemned those members of the National Assembly who, in 
honoring Rousseau, made the whole relationship of parent to child, 
and of citizen to state, purely voluntaristic. Some rejected the normal 
relationship because of sensibility; others regarded such necessary 
duties “as contrary to liberty, as not founded in the social compact, 
and not binding according to the rights of men.”* To Burke, all 
such relationships were under the rule of moral laws and were not 
voluntary but necessary. 

Rousseau’s moral sentiments and personal conduct also corrupted 
the normal relationship of teacher and pupil. Traditionally, Burke 
wrote, “‘old-fashioned thinkers” and “moralists of the dark times” 
had always “considered pedagogues as sober and venerable charac- 
ters, and allied to the parental.” But “in this age of light” the 
National Assembly, through Rousseau, “teach the people that precep- 
tors ought to be in the place of gallants.” Thus, wrote Burke, “they 
call on the rising generation in France, to take a sympathy in the 
adventures and fortunes, and they endeavor to engage their sensi- 
bility on the side of pedagogues who betray the most awful family 
trusts, and vitiate their female pupils.”** Once the fence which 
protects pupils from “the gallantry of preceptors” is broken down, 
and families are no longer protected by decent pride and domestic 
manners, “there is but one step to a frightful corruption.” The 
National Assembly, “by adopting the sentiments of Rousseau,” has 
helped to break down the normal teacher relationship with pupils, 
and of servants to masters: 

By the false sympathies of this Nouvelle Eloise, they endeavor to subvert 
those principles of domestic trust and fidelity which form the discipline of 
social life. They propagate principles by which every servant may think it, 
if not his duty, at least his privilege, to betray his master. By these principles 
every .. . father of a family loses the sanctuary of his house.*’ 


“T am certain,” wrote Burke, “that the writings of Rousseau lead 
directly to this kind of shameful evil.” Should the National Assembly 


34 Burke, Letter to a Member of the National Assembly, p. 35. 
35 [bid. 

36 [bid., p. 36. 

37 [bid., pp. 40-41. 
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put into practice the moral and educational theories of Rousseau, 
Burke believed that two of the most important of the personal insti- 
tutions of society, the family and the school, would become thoroughly 
corrupted. If that should happen, it was doubtful to Burke that a 
sound system of social manners could be maintained. 

Burke attacked Rousseau’s sensibility because it not only sub- 
verted sound ethical principles and social manners, but also because 
it corrupted such “secondary morals” as taste and aesthetic elegance, 
which are important aids in the regulation of civil society. To Burke, 
artificial manners supplemented moral principles and political laws, 
and supplied the spirit of society. Rousseau’s sensibility tended to 
destroy the elegant taste and manners of society, and particularly 
those which were intended to regulate and elevate the means by which 
love between the sexes was expressed: 


A moral taste is not of force to turn vice into virtue; but it recommends 
virtue with something like the blandishments of pleasure; and it infinitely 
abates the evils of vice. Rousseau, a writer of great force and vivacity, is 
totally destitute of taste in any sense of the word. Your masters, who are his 
scholars, conceive that all refinement has an aristocratic character. The last 
age had exhausted all its powers in giving a grace and nobleness to our nat- 
ural appetites, and in raising them into a higher class and order than seemed 
justly to belong to them. Through Rousseau, your masters are resolved to 
destroy these aristocratic prejudices. The passion called love, has so general 
and powerful an influence; it makes so much of the entertainment, and indeed 
so much the occupation of that part of life which decides the character for 
ever, that the mode and the principles on which it engages the sympathy, and 
strikes the imagination, becomes of the utmost importance to the morals and 
manners of every society. Your rulers were well aware of this; and in their 
system of changing your manners to accommodate them to their politics, 
they found nothing so convenient as Rousseau. Through him they teach 
men ... a love without gallantry; a love without any thing of that fine 
flower of youthfulness and gentility, which places it, if not among the virtues, 
among the ornaments of life. Instead of this passion, naturally allied to grace 
and manners, they infuse into their youth an unfashioned, indelicate, sour, 
gloomy, ferocious medley of pedantry and lewdness; of metaphysical specula- 
tions, blended with the coarsest sensuality. Such is the general morality of 
the passions to be found in their famous philosopher, in his famous work 


of philosophic gallantry, the Nouvelle Eloise.** 


38 Ibid., pp. 36-38. 
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Burke believed that the indiscriminate enthusiasm of Rousseau’s 
sensibility tended to destroy sound aesthetic taste, and with it the 
authority of tradition and elegance in social manners. This secondary 
revolution, which swept over France after the political revolution 
had changed the basic form of government, was consciously advanced 
by the eccentric dress and behavior of the sans-culottes and Jacobin 
clubs of Paris, who imitated Rousseau. The passion for equality of 
social status, which determined the spirit and temper of the revolu- 
tion among its most ardent supporters, had for its object the general 
destruction of all hereditary distinctions. Burke was convinced that 
when this was accomplished, the independent corporate bodies which 
had constituted the French people would be destroyed. France would 
then be reduced to so many isolated and undefined individuals, told 
by the head. In such a state of homogenized anarchy, the stage would 
be set for a military dictator to assume absolute control. Burke’s 
prediction in the Reflections of the rise of Napoleon derives in part 
from his awareness of the fatal consequences to civil society when 
manners are destroyed through sensibility. 

Burke’s criticism of Rousseau’s sensibility is perhaps the most im- 


portant single element in all his attacks on the French Revolution. 
Sensibility, with its self-conscious cultivation of an indiscriminate 
outgoing sympathy, supplied the emotional foundation of the Revolu- 
tion, and permeated every important aspect of revolutionary theory 
and practice concerning man and society. Sensibility encouraged a 


moral impressionism in place of strict adherence to the common 
ethical norms of Christianity and the Natural Law. Through an 
appeal to private moral feeling, the sensibility of Rousseau insti- 
tuted an attitude and spirit destructive to all personal restraint and 
social authority. Through a false conception of civil liberty, it 
fostered the complete freedom of private impulses, and produced 
a state of civil anarchy in which men were “disconnected into the 
dust and powder of individuality.” Rousseau’s sensibility converted 
vanity and affectation into virtues, and encouraged men to dramatize 
themselves against their environment, as individuals unique in feel- 
ing, and above the established code of social manners. In brief, 
Rousseau’s theory of moral sentiments totally contradicted Burke’s 
Christian conception of man and Aristotelian view of civil society. 

Nothing so violated Burke’s faith in the corporate nature of man, 
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and in society as an historically developed organism based on the 
moral prudence and temperance of Natural Law, as the sensibility 
of Rousseau. The theory that morality was based upon private in- 
stinct or feeling contradicted Burke’s stoical Christianity. It implied 
belief in the inherent goodness of natural man. To Burke, who be- 
lieved that nine out of ten of the moral virtues taught men the need 
to put restraint on their passions, Rousseau’s sensibility was but 
another form of Epicurean self-indulgence. He attacked Rousseau for 
having infused a sentimental idealism into the private sensations, 
pleasures, fancies, ambitions, and rational calculations of revolution- 
ary thought. Rousseauistic sensibility supercharged eighteenth- 
century revolutionary theory with a militant religious fervor. It 
enabled modern Epicureanism to disguise itself as a pseudo-religion, 
and to make claims as a full-fledged moral philosophy. It taught a 
personal religion of social salvation through feeling alone. It was no 
longer necessary to reflect and act according to the dictates of right 
reason and Christian revelation; it was enough to be touched vitally 
by a delicate distress. To Burke, sensibility permeated a vile philoso- 
phy of pleasure, power and will with moral feeling; it corrupted men 
by teaching them to justify evil means in practice for noble ends in 
theory, to act without restraint or a conscious reference to any legal 
precedents or moral code. Against sensibility as personified by 
Rousseau, Burke took his stand on traditional Christian and humanis- 


tic philosophy. 


. , 
{though the trend toward state 


and local government is a distinet 
mee ; 

political gain, the economics of the 

situation may cause a return to the 


Servile State. 


GOVERNMENT 
WITHOUT BOTHER 


JAMES V. SCHALL 


FROM THE ALMOST INEXHAUSTIBLE experience of Western political 
tradition we can perhaps separate two diverging attitudes toward the 
rule of men by men. The first view—we shall here call it, for the sake 
of convenience, the pessimistic view—has looked upon government 
as something essentially to be feared, mistrusted, checked, and cir- 
cumscribed. At best, government, like evil, is something permitted but 
not especially desired. Although we are to have rulers, we will not 
fully trust them, but will limit the power and scope of their action at 
every turn by constitutional checks, by division of powers, by judicial 
restraint. Government, in this view, is something we would very much 
like to do without. Yet, we are willing to admit that actual experience 
has taught us that we cannot. Therefore, our only alternative is to do 
all that we can to restrain government, to check it, to prevent it from 
concentrating the full brunt of its force and power wherever it may 
think fit. 

Broadly speaking, many diverse traditions can be considered to fall 
into this pessimistic category of reserve and hesitation toward gov- 
ernment. What H. X. Arquilliére, for example, has called “political 
augustinianism” certainly did not hasten to trust men with political 


power. The vivid realization of man’s inclination toward sin and its 


practice seemed too alive and real for this tradition ever to rest at 
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full ease in the face of governmental power. Other inheritors of this 
basic mistrust of government, apparently strange bedfellows for the 
political augustinians, are the classical liberals, who would certainly 
agree that government could not be trusted. Indeed, more naive per- 
haps than the political augustinians, who frankly admitted the need 
of tolerating government however prone to corruption it might be, 
the liberals went on to advocate the complete elimination of all gov- 
ernmental functions, except significantly that of the police. 

Both socialism and communism, ironically, are likewise immo- 
bilized in their dreams by the belief that politics somehow must even- 
tually be overcome and eliminated. Man, they feel, is not really a 
political animal. Consequently, socialism and communism would 
agree with liberalism that it is worth while to rid ourselves of politics. 
Yet socialism and communism would also have agreed with the po- 
litical augustinians that in the present dispensation it is necessary to 
make use of government however distasteful it may prove to be. But 
while the political augustinians felt that this state of affairs was due 
to man’s condition as such, never to be shaken off in this life, the 
socialists and the communists, like the classical liberals, feel that the 


perfect earthly city is fully open to us as a real possibility. With the 
proper arrangement of economics and history we can shed at last 
the chains of government, no longer needing the rule of men by men 


but only that of men over things. 

A second, more optimistic view of government, rooted in the ever- 
present figure of Aristotle, is inclined to hold that the rule of men by 
men is a high and noble necessity, something to be fostered, encour- 
aged, retained in its purity, even to be enjoyed. Government is some- 
thing that exhilarates and exalts. It is the highest task to which 
men are naturally called while on earth. Consequently, government 
is not to be restricted and hedged; it is the res publica, the public 
thing in which we find our freedom and work out our lives as men. 
Limited like everything else by what it is, government does not 
establish any laws, whether mathematical, grammatical, physical, 
artistic, or ecclesiastical. But within its own sphere it is supreme, it 
is what it is—the positive rule for public peace and order. If men 
confine and cramp its power to rule, they do so at their own peril, for 
they have need of the instrumentality of government to be fully men, 
to maintain their city in peace. The encaenia of the optimists are, 
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therefore, joyous and invigorating, rejoicing that men with public 
authority rule one another, while those of the pessimists are somber 
and foreboding, bewailing the fate that such power must be conferred 
upon men. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


These somewhat general remarks will perhaps serve as a basis for 
the suspicion that a difference of mood can be felt in the spirit of 
American national government as contrasted to that of the states and 
their sometimes unfortunate and unwilling legal wards, the towns, 
cities, and counties. Thanks to the truly wise men who profited so much 
by their actual experience under the pessimistic Articles of Confed- 
eration, thanks perhaps even more to men like John Marshall, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and the theoretically pessimistic Thomas Jefferson 
who, when he came to rule, did so like an optimist president, as all 
presidents should, American national government seems to be inspired 
by the tradition that looks upon government and governmental power 
as a good of the highest order, which needs to be exercised in its full- 
est if the public good is to be attained. 

True, a careful reading of the Federal Constitution with its fed- 
eralism and separation of powers would seem to belie such an inter- 
pretation. Yet, as seems abundantly clear by now, the practical 


operating unity of the Federal government leaves little room for 
doubt about the reality. The wide grants of loosely constructed 
power have bestowed upon the Federal government practically all the 
authority it needs to meet national issues. This does not, of course, 


mean that the nation’s primary problems are actually being met, but 
only that they can be confronted without the necessity of changing 
the system. The power is there for the President and Congress to use. 
Even Congress itself, that theoretical bulwark against Federal domi- 
nation, finds that it does not work at all well, nor are its constituents 
in states and districts well served, unless a strong president rules the 
nation to propose and dispose as seems necessary to meet national 


problems. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


When, however, we turn to state and local theory of government, 
we almost immediately sense a subtle change in the basic attitude to- 
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ward government. The very size of the great majority of state con- 
stitutions tells us that we are dealing with something quite different. 
Louisiana and California have fundamental laws that make good- 
sized volumes. Even the average constitutions, like those of Wash- 
ington, Illinois, Virginia, North Dakota, New Mexico, or Alaska, fill 
a large brochure of fifty to one hundred often very technically worded 
pages. Only some of the very old constitutions like that of Vermont 
and some of the very new ones like those of Hawaii or New Jersey 
are comparable in length and lack of specific detail to the Federal] 
Constitution. The length of the state constitutions quite clearly re- 
veals that the framers of state governments did not wish to leave to 
state governors and legislatures too much power to specify and de- 
tail how the general purposes of the constitution were to be attained 
in the concrete. Professor Jefferson B. Fordham in his fine series of 
lectures at the University of West Virginia on The State Legislative 
Institution has, I think, correctly perceived the real issue: 

The only conclusion warranted by the realities of the state constitutional 
order is that the legislatures are hamstrung by numerous limitations on their 
powers. What we have, in short, is a serious compromise of the philosophy 
of representative government. There is little prospect of lifting the state legis- 
lative institution to the level of quality and performance that we ought to 
expect of it until we give it a man-sized authority. ...So far as the legis- 
lative branch is concerned, what we have been doing is to freight the state 
constitutions with a plethora of provisions on all sorts of subjects. In this 
process, we have obviously shifted the policy-making struggle from the de- 
liberative level of the legislative branch to the level of popular decision by 
electoral action on constitutional changes. This is a pretty fundamental mat- 
ter; it involves a choice which has tended to weaken rather than increase the 


streneth of state government.! 


In other words, the framers of state constitutions were reluctant to 
give the freedom of governing to the governing bodies. 

This mistrust of state governments has, certainly, its historical jus- 
tification. The story of the corruption of state legislatures and gov- 
ernors by railroads, mining interests, and other forms of business 
or crime is a well-known blot on our federal system. Yet, it is doubt- 
ful that the institutional devices designed to curb this corruption have 


in the long run been beneficial since they were designed primarily to 


1 Jefferson B. Fordham, The State Legislative Institution (Philadelphia: University of 


Pennsylvania Press, 1959), p. 26. 
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prevent government, whereas the real need was that of full power to 
govern. Today we can see in a thousand ways how institutions, rules, 
and procedures erected to restrain the state government are used to 
foster the same type of special interests and privileged classes which 
these procedures were instituted to curb. Short, biennial sessions of 
the state legislatures which leave no time for investigation or delib- 
eration, election of most judicial officers, independent election of 


members of the executive other than the governor or mayor so that 


they will be independent of him, absurd ease of constitutional amend- 


ment which enables smart lobbies to bypass the formal government, 
low salaries of public officials, especially of legislators and judges 
of the lower courts—all these devices conspire to ensure a minimum 
of governmental responsibility and effectiveness. Indeed, many states 
eo even further through the referendum and initiative, which mean the 
elimination of responsible government altogether. 

Yet, this institutionalized fear of state government has not been 
without its paradoxes and ironies. The reduction of the legislature 
has resulted in an exaggerated autonomy of the state bureaucracy 
which easily avoids the chastening influence of legislative scrutiny, 
conducted by men who have their own independent sources of knowl- 
edge about what is happening. The resulting failure of state govern- 
ments to meet growing financial burdens of modern improvements 
has led to increased influence of Federal money and power, of which 
the system of grants-in-aid is the most obvious. The devices which 
hampered or prevented state governments from arriving at their own 
solutions have, to the dismay of many, only resulted in more gov- 
ernment, but more Federal, not state government. The citizens of the 
states, consequently, are discovering that they cannot escape govern- 
ment. 

The state governments, for all their complaints about Federal 
power, have not themselves been innocent of the kind of encroach- 
ment against the cities and counties which they object to in the Fed- 
eral government against themselves. The urban-rural disproportions 
in state legislatures are only too well known in practically every state. 
Cities have justly complained that state funds which come largely 
from the cities are distributed to the people by legislators selected 
largely from rural areas. The recent struggles to reapportion the 


Maryland and Iowa legislatures to reflect more accurately the influ- 
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ence of the cities are but typical of the power of rural legislators to 


maintain their controlling influence. 


THE RISE OF GOVERNOR AND MAYOR 


However, behind all these scenes of political struggle and frus- 
tration there appears to be emerging all along the line in state and 
local circles a new, dynamic power. Strong state governors and large 
city mayors typify the brighter side of this new attitude toward gov- 
ernment. Today it is becoming quite evident that the health and vital- 
ity of our cities and states depend upon strong political mayors and 
governors who frankly admit the political nature of their office and 
also the political nature of the task that needs to be done to revamp 
our towns, cities, and states. These men are by one means or another 
seeking and getting the power they need to meet the enormously large 
and complicated problems of the cities and the states. The sprawl- 
ing metropolis, megapolis, the expanding county, the unified state 
have too often up to now been consistently failing to meet drastically 
changing conditions because they lacked sound political leadership. 
On all sides we see encouraging evidences that this is changing. 
The summation of The Exploding Metropolis—a book written by peo- 
ple who love the city—is pertinent: 

The mayors, indeed, have made things happen—and this is prerequisite. 
But it is not enough. Long-range strategy for what is to happen is as badly 
needed. If the city is to reassert itself as a vital center in American life and, 
not so incidently, if it is to help the federal and state governments prevent 
the rest of the country from turning into a suburban mess—the mayors must 


take the lead. The omens are promising.* 


The citizens of the state and the city are demanding that the governor 
and the mayor rule, that they face and solve the problems that ob- 
viously have to be met. 

This growth in the stature of governors and mayors—together with 
encouraging moves to strengthen the position of the state legislature— 
appears to mark a significant milestone in state and local govern- 
ment. For it is a sign, however incipient, of the passage from a pes- 
simistic to an optimistic attitude toward government on the state and 
local level, a recognition that problems cannot be solved if our leaders 





2 Editors of Fortune, The Exploding Metropolis (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday An- 
chor Book, 1958), Seymore Freedgood, Chapter III, “New Strength in City Hall,” p. 91. 
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do not govern. Perhaps the best way to see this change is to recall 
those bétes noires of American history, the “bosses.” The evolution 
from the boss to the dynamic mayor or governor contains within it 
the seeds of a good part of political wisdom. 

The boss taught us that political apathy or inability leads to a 
corruption that exacts a terrible toll from a city’s life. The initial 
answer to the experience of the boss-ridden city was the administered 
city, the city run by a professional servant who, at a huge salary, 
would manage the city like a successful businessman, free from all 
politics and under the benevolent eyes of a commission or city coun- 
cil. The second lesson that the bosses taught, as a belated reflection 
on the experience under nonpolitical managers, was that one cannot 
do without politics; the city or the state has to be run by politicians, 
not managers. The decisions that are really effective are political 
ones, to be rewarded at the polls for success or punished there for 
failure. 

With “professional” civil service, scientific management, “non- 
political” elections, we had hoped to rid ourselves of the bother of 
government, of the need to take a stand on issues that confront the 
city or the state. We wanted all the services of government with none 
of its frustrations or unpleasantnesses. But the desire for good gov- 
ernment without personal bother which motivated so many reformers 
is as close to a contradiction as one can come in politics. The one thing 
wrong with the bosses was not their love of “politics,” as the reform- 
ers thought, but their brand of politics. Thus we are finally coming 
to recognize that the basic difference between the most notorious boss 
and the finest mayor or governor is one of quality, not of kind. The 
boss was simply a bad mayor, but he was mayor, he did rule. 

The manager or the bureaucrat, on the other hand, ex hypothesi 
did not rule. And therefore he could not solve the strictly political 
problems which, to the confusion of the high-minded civic reformers 


who sought to take government out of politics and who were called 
““Goo-Goos” by the old-time politicians, no doubt with some affec- 
tion, turned out to be the only local problems that really mattered. 
The bosses, in other words, taught us that you cannot really get rid 
of bosses, but only of bad bosses. You cannot replace the mayor by 
the manager because, no matter how hard you may try, you cannot 
get rid of politics. The argument between the pessimist and the op- 
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timist has thus come full circle in the development of state and lo- 
cal government in the United States. The states and the cities and 
the towns are discovering that those constitutional traditions and pro- 
visions that feared political, dynamic rule are not serving them well 
in an era that seems to demand a powerful ruler in the form of a 


mayor or governor to meet the demands of the citizens themselves. 


THE SPECTER OF THE SERVILE STATE 


Nevertheless, there is a darker side to this picture. The expansion 
of state and city government has been largely a welfare and service 
expansion stemming from the inability or failure of the voluntary 
society to keep up with growing demands. Earlier, I suggested that 
the optimist’s view of the state generally recognized that the essential 
task of the state, that of rule for the public peace and order, ipso facto 
limited the state. But if we look carefully at the detailed tables of 
finances for state and local governments published yearly in the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, or if we examine the con- 
tent of our state or local budget, we will be struck by the enormous 
cost of the four items that constitute some 70 per cent of state and 
local expenditures—education, highways, public welfare, and health 
facilities. Beyond strictly local money that goes into local schools, 
every state spends thirty to forty cents of every dollar of its expendi- 
ture on public education alone. 

What do these figures mean? They suggest, it seems to me, a grad- 
ual but definite transfer of most educational, charitable, recrea- 
tional, and welfare activities from the voluntary domain into the 
domain of the state. This assumption of state responsibility and con- 
trol is made, often for the highest motives, because of the rapidly ris- 
ing costs of living and expansion of care demanded by the people 
of the state. As a result, the tax structure which has to expand con- 
stantly to pay for these services must absorb a good deal of the wealth 
that might otherwise keep much of education, welfare, charity, and 
recreation in the voluntary society. 

When, however, tax monies rather than voluntary funds are used 
to pay for these essentially service functions, it means that everything 
from the textbooks in grammar schools to the type of medical care 
given to the indigent becomes a political question to be solved 


by political means. Moreover, proportionately fewer and fewer pri- 
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vate institutions of all sorts are in evidence simply because they can- 
not compete with tax-supported institutions. In other words, we seem 
to be witnessing an unnoticed revival of the service-type state, which 
will indeed tolerate private education, welfare or services in theory, 
but which will eventually absorb all essential services simply be- 
cause of the type of financial support needed in modern society. 
This absorption of service institutions, moreover, is supported, in- 
deed fostered, by a peculiar interpretation of our tax and expenditure 
policies which positively prevents any but state institutions from ben- 
efiting. This would not be so bad in itself were it not for the fact 
just mentioned that taxes to support state and city institutions will 
more and more absorb any real funds that might be left over for 
nonstate purposes. Up to now, a good part of private education 
and welfare services has been made possible because the tax policies 
have allowed tax-exempt, charity donations. Indeed, with some jus- 
tice we can thank the states and the Federal government for the pri- 
vate institutions that we do have because public tax policies have en- 
couraged charitable giving. But the growing demands of educational 
and service institutions of the state will sooner or later force govern- 
ments to tap this last remaining foundation of voluntary institutions. 
This is, of course, another way of saying that all voluntary institu- 
tions are quasi-public because they exist by sufferance of public tax 
policy. But this, it seems to me, is the way it should be. The best 
interests of the state are attained when it does not itself operate all 
service institutions. None the less, the pressures on the state to ex- 
pand its own institutions at the expense of the voluntary ones are 
overwhelming. If, in addition, we add the less clearly understood, 
but no less real influence of such groups as the organized teachers 


and other professional associations which have a vested interest in 


expanding only state-type institutions, we can forecast the eventual 


reduction of voluntary societies to the periphery of American state 
and local life. 

The over-all significance of such a trend, as far as political analysis 
is concerned, seems to be that the management of most important 
phases of life—education, welfare, health, recreation, old age—is 
once again being returned to the state. In other words, we are wit- 
nessing an unconscious return to pre-Christian political ideals that 


did not recognize any practical separation between society and state. 
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Every important aspect of life then belonged to the public domain. 
Christopher Dawson in a very illuminating essay, “St. Augustine and 
His Age,” describes the responsibility of Rome for building libraries, 
baths, and public buildings for her citizens to provide for everything 
the city’s people needed. Dawson describes a small town, Timgrad 
in North Africa, with its amphitheaters, porticoes, lecture halls, and 
monuments to show the extent to which the state had assumed all sig- 
nificant responsibilities: 


There has probably never been an age in which the opportunities for living 
an enjoyable and civilized existence were so widely diffused. For the ancient 
city was not, like the average modern town, a factory or a place 0! business; 
it existed for the enjoyment of its citizens and it was the centre of an active 
communal life, lived in public and at the public expense.* 


Now it is my impression when I look at the figures of state and local 
expenditures and the pattern of growth of public services that I am 


somehow also reading about Dawson’s description of Timgrad or 
Rome, about the city that assumes full responsibility for all of the 
citizens’ entertainment, education, welfare, and leisure. 

Today, of course, this is not necessarily a conscious trend. The 


basic movement is simply that people demand more services. They 
will elect leaders who will provide these services, and they will pay 
for these services with increased tax revenues. Thus I believe that a 
look at the prevailing pattern of state and local tax and expenditure 
policy, omitting the whole added impact of the Federal government 
in this same direction, suggests that we are in fact placing all of our 
service activities into the hands of the state and its instrumentalities. 

There are, quite frankly, those who think this is a good idea and 
that failure to do so earlier has caused many of our present difh- 
culties. Also, many theorists of democracy would argue that democ- 
racy means precisely this, that the citizens control the state and the 
state controls all the major service institutions. This control is to be 
civil, it positively excludes the use of public money for other than 
state-directed purposes. All of this certainly is quite logical and 
reasonable if you happen to agree that the vast majority of educa- 
tional, welfare, leisure, and service institutions should be controlled 
by the state in the first place. I, for one, do not think this should be 


3 Christopher Dawson, “St. Augustine and His Age: I. The Dying World,” St. Augus- 
tine (New York: Meridian Books, 1957), p. 19. 
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the case. These service functions in my opinion are of such a nature 
that they lie outside the essential task and competence of the govern- 
ment in its office of securing public peace and order. When they are 
controlled largely by the state, they are necessarily politicized and 
for that reason perform their own specific function less well. Conse- 
quently, I feel that neither the state nor the service functions them- 
selves are best served by this trend toward state control. 

For these reasons, we should examine carefully the broader im- 
plications of the actual tax and expenditure policies we see evolving 
in state and local governments. For it is here that we must rethink 
our theory of state and local government. Is it, after all, really neces- 
sary that the true fostering of the public good means essentially 
the greater and greater collection of state and local taxes for redis- 
tribution only to more and more state-operated institutions? If this 


be true, then the development of modern economic life seals our fate. 
Eventually only the state will be able to afford the luxury of its own 
schools, universities, parks, hospitals, old age homes, golf courses, 
beaches, libraries, and monuments. The ancient service state, servile 
state as some might prefer to call it, is once again in our view. And 


without the luxury of many autonomous institutions in the voluntary 
sphere that do not need to share the attitude, method, or spirit of 
those who guide the state administrative bureaucracy which must 
result from the state’s expansion into the voluntary society, can we 
hope that the independent, free individual together with his independ- 
ent and free associations will survive? This is the prospect we must 
face, 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, however, I wish to emphasize that the evolution of 
a new, positive spirit toward state and local government is a distinct 
gain. We need rulers who rule. State and local government has too 
long suffered from their lack. Moreover, the American politician 
himself is a practical man concerned with the ad hoc needs of people 
whom he knows. This is the true vocation of the politician. It is a 
noble and important function in the life of our people. We have, I 
hope, come a long way from the association of the politician with the 
less dignified, if not corrupt, sectors of society. 

Where I find cause for concern, however, is not so much in the 
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politics as in the “economics” of the situation. There seems to be 


a direct connection between the expansion of the state and the finan- 
cial conditions and possibilities of the voluntary institutions. Per- 
haps the question is not really economic at all; it may simply be that 
we no longer have ideas and ideals that go beyond what common- 
type services the state can provide. It is possible that we do not 
really have visions that incite us to sacrifice for their maintenance 
and institutionalization. It would be sad if this were so. 

Whatever the answer, there does seem to be just cause for concern. 
In our search for a governmental system without personal bother, we 
may suddenly discover that we have constructed instead a govern- 
ment that leaves us no room to bother about anything at all except 
the insignificant niceties of life. We may, in other words, discover 
that we have allowed government to pass so far beyond its natural 
purposes as to be no longer free to pursue its essential task. For when 
all important phases of life fall into the hands of government, even 
if only by default, we may well have lost our very criterion for know- 


ing and judging what a good government really is. 


New Review OF SPIRITUALITY 
The Editors of THoucnt are pleased to call to the attention of our readers 
the appearance of a new and unique quarterly review of Christian spirituality, 
The Way, 31 Farm Street, London, W.1., England. 


INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


The Midwestern Institute of Pastoral Theology will meet in Detroit, August 
27-30. For priests and theology students of the Midwestern States and Ontario, 
the Institute will provide intensive studies in the field of catechetics. Speakers 
include Fr. Raymond E. Brown,S.S., Professor of Sacred Scripture at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, Fr. Bernard Cooke, $.J., head of the Theology Depart- 
ment of Marquette University, Msgr. John B. McDowell, Superintendent of 
Schools for the Diocese of Pittsburgh. Information and schedule from 
Registrar, Midwestern Institute of Pastoral Theology, 2701 W. Chicago Blvd., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 
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THe Divine Mitiev. An Essay on the Interior Life. By Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. Pp. 144. $3.00. 


Elsewhere | have divided Pére Teilhard’s work into three periods: the 
earliest period, 1909-1926; the period of maturity, 1926-1940; and the final 
period, 1940-1955. The manuscript of Le milieu divin, of which we now 
have the English version, was completed while the author was in China in 
1927, so that it is practically the first extensive expression of his thought. 
The Phenomenon of Man, it may be recalled, was finished thirteen years 
afterwards. The Divine Milieu was written just after the author’s return to 
China to work with Pére Licent on an anthropological mission for the Uni- 
versité de Paris. This was perhaps one of the saddest periods of his life: for 
after completing his doctoral studies in 1922 and after a successful expedition 
in China in 1923, he had come back to Paris to find that his superiors dis- 
approved of what he had been writing and wished to curtail his teaching. 
His major pieces up to this time had been L’union créatrice on Bergson, Mon 
univers, Hominisation (or “The Making of Man”), and Messe sur le monde. 
And so in the spring of 1926 he returned once again to China and the East, 
where he was to travel and explore for over twenty years with only brief visits 
to Europe and France. 

It was in China, then, from November, 1926, to March, 1927, that Teil- 
hard wrote The Divine Milieu. He himself called it a “devotional book,” con- 
taining “as simply as possible the sort of ascetical and mystical doctrine 
I have long lived and preached.” He wanted it to be popular so that people 
would read it; but after sending it to a friend at Louvain in 1927 he found 
that it could not be published. Instead, it circulated in mimeographed form 
until its publication in Paris in 1957 as volume IV of the collected works in 
Editions du Seuil. The first of Teilhard’s major writings, The Divine Milieu 
is perhaps the easiest to follow, nor does it labor under the serious difficulties 
and ambiguities which we find in Comment je crois (“How I believe,” 1934) 
and The Phenomenon of Man (1938-40). 

In structure The Divine Milieu is a series of meditations interspersed with 
prayers; in fact, some passages suggest the intimate dialogue of the mystic 
with God. The keynote of the book is given in the Introduction: Jn eo vivimus, 
from Paul’s sermon on the Areopagus (Acts 17:28): “In him we live and 
move and have our being.” Indeed, the title itself could perhaps better have 
been expressed as the divine Omnipresence. For the theme of the book is the 
mystic’s awareness of the divine presence in the universe, working from cos- 
mic dust, through the noosphere, to the total Christ. All things, says Teilhard, 
are “turned into Christ.” Here we have an inkling of Teilhard’s doctrine of 
Christogenesis, to be treated more in detail in The Phenomenon of Man. Very 
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similar is, I think, the operation of Bergson’s élan vital as he describes it in 
the third chapter of The Two Sources of Morality and Religion: working its 
way through lower forms, the élan finally emerges in man’s intelligence and, 
ultimately, in the philosophic mystic who can stand at the pinnacle of scientific 
knowledge and enjoy an awareness of the whole cosmic process, feeling, as 
Bergson tells us, “an indefinable presence, a boundless joy, or an enthralling 
rapture.” For Bergson, however, there is no other purpose in life; the élan 
simply is, and has always been, for its own sake; nor is there any past or 
future, but only a constantly evolving present. Now in The Divine Milieu Teil- 
hard all but makes the Christian God this pervasive force in matter, working 
for the emergence of the human spirit. But Teilhard teaches that by the “di- 
vinisation of our passivities” we are being molded into the symbolic Christ 
of which the Man Christ was the model and prototype; the ultimate point in 
this Christ-evolution, when God will be all in all, is developed more fully in 
The Phenomenon of Man. It is what he has called Point Omega, But in this 
earlier volume, the doctrine of Omega is not definitely formulated. Instead, 
the symbolic Christ, into Whom we are being changed, is here an extrapola- 
tion from the Christ of Calvary: it is the ultimate goal of all the suffering, toil 
and hardship, scientific quest and discovery of the whole human race—for 
in Teilhard spiritual suffering and scientific quest are somehow one. Teilhard’s 
mystical awareness of Christ somehow implied the fusion of science, theology, 
suffering, missiology, and the love for our fellow man. 

I am not sure of all the areas of human thought and feeling touched on 
in this great book: for it is nothing less than the spiritual diary of a mystic. 
Teilhard had not yet developed all the ramifications of his vision at this early 
date. It is not so clear here that the world process is intimately connected 
with man’s spiritual redemption; or that as matter evolves, evil somehow 
diminishes; or that as man evolves (for Teilhard man’s present evolution was 
all-important), he becomes more moral, more aware of the total cosmic proc- 
ess. But it should be noted that even in The Divine Milieu, despite the refer- 
ences to the Mystical Body, it is not clear that Christians believe in a special 
procedure by which the redemption is accomplished: enrollment in a Church 
with special beliefs and practices, sacramental rites and signs. Rather, the 
Cross of Jesus becomes the symbol of the painful upward struggle of evolv- 
ing humanity, emerging from matter, yet never quite liberated from its toils. 
In a sense, Teilhard asks us to make an act of faith in the world process 
and in the role of Science in elucidating its mysteries. Subtly, as a priest- 
scientist, he seems to be trying to make a religion out of Science, and prayers 
out of scentific formulae. 

But such an analysis of the book is perhaps unfair. Judged on its own 
merits it is a mystical paean to God’s omnipresence within the cosmic proc- 
ess; to Him “Whose call precedes the very first of cur movements, [he prays | 
grant me the desire to desire being. . . . Do not deprive me of the sacred taste 


for being, that primordial energy, that initial point of support.” Again, “I 
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besought You, Jesus, to be not only a brother for me, but a God. . . . You 
truly appear to me as the immense and living force which I was seeking every- 
where that | might adore it.” It is only in this way that we may be able to 
“Discard our pettinesses, and to venture forth, resting upon You, into the 
uncharted ocean of charity.” For Teilhard belongs on the list of Christian 
mystics: his work is one long cry of ecstasy to Him, “in Whom we live and 
move and have our being,” to the Christ into Whom, as Teilhard teaches, we 
are slowly being changed. Before such a glorious vision we can only shut our 
eyes like Ezechiel before the blinding brilliance of the Seraphim. The gran- 
deur of Teilhard’s work ranges far beyond any captious criticism, even if it 
is often ambiguous and disturbing for the orthodox believer. If his theology 
reminds us of Origen, surely his mystical thought recalls the work of Meister 
Eckhart. In any case, there is no doubt that of all the pages he has given us, 
The Divine Milieu contains perhaps the most inspired and profound. 

The translation by Bernard Wall, apart from a few Gallicisms and typo- 
graphical errors, is excellently done in view of the magnitude of the task. The 
occasional editorial notes and appendices, however, are distracting and might 
well be omitted from future editions. There is a list of translated Latin 
phrases for those who require it, and an index of more important references. 
For the entire production we are grateful to the American publishers, Harper 
and Brothers, and look forward to the other volumes of Teilhard’s literary 
remains. 

Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N.Y. HERBERT MusuriLto, S.J. 


DaRWIN’s VisION AND CurisTIAN Perspectives. Edited by Walter J. Ong. 
S.J. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. x, 154. $4.00. 


The five essays forming the major part of this book were published in 
TuHoucnt in 1959. Habitual readers of this journal will recall them with 
pleasure and hope that their appearance in book form will bring them an 
even wider audience. 

Professor Alexander Wolsky of Fordham deals with “A Hundred Years of 
Darwinism in Biology” and shows how and why Darwin’s mastering ideas 
have made the century since their publication “one of the greatest chapters 
in the history of biology.” 

Most of the papers occasioned by the centennial of the publication of The 
Origin of Species have, of course, dealt with much the same theme. What 
distinguishes Professor Wolsky’s paper, however, from those which this re- 
viewer has seen is the fact that it enters a necessary demurrer without seek- 


ing to detract in the least from the acclaim justly given to Darwin’s ingenious 


theory, which “suddenly illuminated new vistas for the seekers of truth in the 


science of life.” 
For the general reader it is particularly helpful to have Professor Wolsky’s 
clear exposition of the view that the neo-Darwinism synthesis of selection 
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and mutation is inadequate to explain the evolution of biological systems, 
and hence that hypotheses seemingly better able to fit the facts of macro- 
evolution may yet have to be tested before the mechanism of evolution can 
be more fully understood. 

Most of us general readers are accustomed to ambiguity and open-endness 
in almost all that concerns us, but have assumed that Darwinism had estab- 
lished for the biologist the bracing climate of near-certitude. It is good to 
know that such is not the case, and that he too daily breathes in ambiguity 
like the rest of us. 

James Collins discusses “Darwin’s Impact on Philosophy,” and his con- 
tribution is the longest, the most demanding and, in many respects, the most 
rewarding portion of the book. He brilliantly analyzes why Darwinism 
proved to be the last tremor needed to leave the structure of physico-theology 
a heap of rubble, with the consequence that many Victorians feared that God 
lay dead beneath the debris. Ranging from Spencer to Julian Huxley, Pro- 
fessor Collins shows that the most significant aspect of Darwin’s impact on 
philosophy is to be found, not in the striking of any precise philosophical 
note, but in the variety of philosophic resonances that have been set up by 
evolutionary theories and findings in biology. One can only regret that 
Professor Collins’ carefully established conclusion is not better understood 
and more widely shared: “The scientific data and theories do not necessarily 
generate by their own weight any one single conclusion in the philosophical 
order or support one favored general interpretation of the universe.” 

By his conscientious scholarship, by his lucidity of thought and expression 
and by the easy exercise of his own philosophic talents, Professor Collins has, 
by this contribution, once more placed scholars in his debt. 

In a brief chapter aptly titled, “A Note on Theology and Evolution,” Rob- 
ert W. Gleason, S.J., summarizes the official teachings of the Church on such 
questions as the origin of the human body through transformistic stages, the 
creation of the human soul through the direct act of God, the acceptability 
of the view that Adam was the exemplary cause of Eve, and the untenability 
of holding other than that Adam and Eve were the first parents of the human 
species, in whose sin every person has been implicated. 

Vincent Hopkins, S.J., deals with the development of social Darwinism in 
America, largely through the maieutic influence of Herbert Speucer. Father 
Hopkins traces the influence of “evolutionary thought” upon the rugged in- 
dividualists of the American business scene of the seventies and eighties— 
the world of Vanderbilts, Goulds, Drews, Fiskes and, later, the Rockefellers 
and Carnegies, which bore, as the author remarks drily, “‘a close resemblance 
to the world Darwin had described.” 

He also traces the impact of Darwinism on both American jurisprudence, 
wherein it tended to canonize unlimited competition as the end of society, 
and on international relations, wherein it tended to impart a seemingly scien- 
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tific nimbus to the imperialistic ventures and racist vaporizings of the Western 
nations. 

Father Hopkins writes with authority and with a welcome pinch of wry; 
one could well wish that he had extended his analysis of “social Darwinism” 
into our time, unless he felt that the follies of contemporary social Darwinians 
were too patent and the valid gains too obvious for the author to feel any 
need to spread them out before the reader. 

The concluding chapter, “Evolution and Cyclicism in Our Time,” is the 
work of Walter Ong, S.J., and is almost a display-piece of the Christian gen- 
ius for assimilation. 

Deftly setting the opposition between cyclic and linear views of history, 
Father Ong shows how these views affect one’s sense of historical event (the 
cyclic view “transmutes singular happenings into universals”), time (“cyclic 
theories of time accomplish for the learned what the mythological rituals of 
the seasons accomplish for the intellectually unsophisticated”) and the in- 
terior history of Everyman (“Christian asceticism, subtly transmuted, has 
formed much of the framework for Darwin’s thinking”’). 

Father Ong, of course, has long been interested in how thought models—a 
culture’s favorite way of viewing a subject—determine in what way the mem- 
bers of that culture will act toward the subject. In this present essay he uses 
this same tool of analysis with brilliant results; thus, he analyzes how, in the 
Graeco-Latin tradition, so many of one’s ideas about ideas are rooted in an 
analogy with physical vision and hence with light, e.g., the Greek idein, cog- 
nate with the Latin video and the English “I see,” all transferred to the opera- 
tion of the mind whereby it “sees” its proper “objects,” and the more 
“clearly” and “distinctly” it sees them, the more it is assumed to have un- 
derstood. This mode of thinking about thinking quite easily prepared the 
way for the Platonic-Aristotelian view of “distinct species,” each quite sharply 
cut off from the other. 

But “Darwin’s discoveries represent a direct assault on this visualism, for 
in his account of the origin of species the old distinctness is lost in a blur of 
variants. . . .” From this observation Father Ong goes on to demonstrate 
how the post-Darwinian world is more congenial to the Christian than is that 
of Plato, Aristotle or Descartes. Through several pages that might well be 
required reading in every Catholic college, Father Ong develops this theme to 
its swelling conclusion: “Against the backdrop of the infrahuman universe 
which has given him birth, man remains more impressive than the rest of 
the universe. For he, as nothing before him, really includes it all... . / Against 
this backdrop the Incarnation took place. Any educated man, and much 
more any Catholic educator, must view himself and all mankind and God’s 
action in this cosmic scene, and must do so not occasionally, but habitually.” 

Even while being grateful for this book, one feels that it would have been 
even more rewarding if it had treated, no matter how briefly, the impact of 
Darwinism on literature and theology. An eclectic reading of Darwin and 
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Spencer accounts, in part, for the development of that naturalism of outlook 
and realism of technique which has been the hallmark violently stamped 
upon so much American fiction and poetry from Stephen Crane through Nor- 
ris, Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, down to Saul Bellows and Norman Mailer. 

Christian theology, too, is different after Darwin, and shows a greater 
pe rhaps, possible 
Thus. the occasion of this book might 


well have provided an opportunity for assessing the influence of the Dar- 


winian thought model upon the course of Catholic theological development. 
; 


he recovery of the doctrine of 


awareness of genetic and historical approaches than was, 


to most nineteenth-century theologians. 


Did it, perhaps, occasion or, at least, hasten t 
the Mystical Body, and serve to make theologians more aware ol “the devel- 


% 


ment of Christian doctrine” ? 

To think thus, however, is to fall into the reviewer's trap of talking about 
some book other than the one under review, And the one under review cet 
tainly has grounds enough for gratitude: serious subjects treated seriously; 
delicately balanced judgments in areas too long given over to gross assertion 
and equally gross and gratuitous rejoinders; on almost every page an enlarge 


ment of vision and a compelling invitation to the reader’s own reflections. 


New York, N.Y. PHiLip SCHARPER. 


To Live Is Curist. By Robert W. Gleason, S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1961. Pp. xi, 180. $3.00. 


Father Gleason has had considerable success as professor of theology, 
preacher, retreat master, conférencier to Religious Superiors, but especially 
as an author. His first two books. 7 he it orld To Come and ( hrist and the 


l were alse 


Christian were not only lauded in English-speaking countri 


translated into French, German, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, and Portuguese. 
The book he co-authored, Counselling the Catholic——a superb integration of 
moral, religious and psychological values—headed the Catholic best-selle1 


list for eight months. His latest book outdoes his past performances. 

Into 180 pages Father Gleason has distilled, in a very readable style, the 
essence of what is called rightly but strangely enough the Religious Life. 
Many a lay person is leading an extraordinarily religious life. But once 
we capitalize the two words the expression closes in like a wall to include 
only those with religious vows, and canonically constituted as leading the 
Religious Life. It is of this Religious Life that Father Gleason writes, with 
clarity, with theological acumen, and with a remarkably penetrating under- 
standing of human nature. 

“Nature and Grace in the Religious Life” is the subtitle of the book, Thus. 
the total human nature of real people enmeshed in this instant world of the 
mid-twentieth century, redeemed and personally loved by Christ, who have 
risked to give their lives in His service, is the author’s subject matter. 
Sharply focusing on the fact that Christ must be the center, at all times, of 


the Religious Life, the author deftly cuts through the “legalism” and “formal- 
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ism” which unhappily, like weeds, weave themselves unnoticeably around all 


social institutions including Religious Communities. To live is to live not in 
the shadows but in the reality of Christ. To live is to grow. One must grow 
both in nature and in grace. To perfect human nature, all the best and most 
modern means afforded by science, psychology, theology and whatever other 
source may be helpful, should be employed. Ascetical training grounded in 
the best of modern philosophy, psychology and theology must guide the 
young Religious to cast off immature and selfish attitudes and to establish 
2 mature and secure love of Christ, which realistically and fully responds to 
the challenge ( nporary civilization. More than ever before, per- 
sonal initiative, < hy mind, courage to face reality in ourselves, others 
and in the world a us, and a strong personal sense of responsibility 
are called for. These can only be sustained by and in a deep union with 
Christ—the sou ll life and growth. 

What are toy overed? The significance of Community Life; what 
it means orow | e Religious Life; the meaning of Christian maturity; 
the nature and significance of the vows; the confidence and security which 
comes from genuine prayer. 

‘| ho > calle pon t ive course on the Reli rious Life to Novices, Juniors 

n Professed Religious should find this book invaluable. It could well 
us supplying young Religious with a sound and 
essence of Religious Life. But I am sure that 

! ad it: and in so doing will not only learn 
much but will nod vigorously at the saneness of the author’s presentation. I 
would even further woul ree those lay people who wish to know and 
love the full life of the Church to read this book. It will bring home to them, 


in a ure way, tl plendor and hard reality of the meaning of Religious 
Life 


Fordham University. Joserpnu D. Hassett, S.J. 


An AMERICAN Diatocue. A Protestant Looks at Catholicism and a Catholic 
Looks at Protestantism. By Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave Weigel. 


Garden City, N. Y: Doubleday & Co., 1960, Pp. 216. $2.95. 


] 


Readers of An American Dialogue may wonder at times whether it in- 
creases the state of “puzzlement” or opens new doors to the parlor of Chris- 
tian unity. Father Weigel’s contribution to this animated dialogue is further 
proof of both his prodigious learning and his sincere desire to establish closer 
relations with leader f Protestant thought. The layman, however, may 
question the framework he erects as being too rigid and restrictive because 
of the sharp contra f “Protestant Principle” with Catholicism, the 
assumption that tl atholic laity is uncommitted to creative religious inter- 
pretation, the stress placed on the “malaise” and “anarchism” of a Protes- 


tantism devoid of Natural Law. and the delineation of the “Protestant Stance.” 
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“No dialectic in the older sense of the word is possible,” we are told, “because 
there is no common epistemological ground” (p. 153). 

Initially, at least, Protestants, and Jews will minimize differences of doc- 
trine to achieve the enhancement of freedom, brotherhood, and a mutually 
acceptable public philosophy. Catholics as a continuing minority increasingly 
involved in the affairs of the world can contribute to and benefit from a 
socio-religious dialogue without many formulistic ground rules, whatever 
differences they may have with other members of the Christian community 
regarding authority, Church loyalty and the apparent lack of “a working 
moral norm in Protestantism” (p. 148). Conceived in a conciliatory spirit 
such as Father Weigel manifests in declaring there is much to be learned 
from Protestants, the sinews of faith will be strengthened by confrontation 
and debate, by concurrence and disagreement. 

Professor Brown makes a distinctive contribution to the extension of a 
Christian dialogue, though refraining from postulating a Catholic Principle 
or Catholic Stance. He does resort to mutually acceptable ground rules in- 
volving the good faith, the level of understanding, the generosity, and the 
intellectual courage of the participant who must, in the final analysis, place 
the fate of the dialogue in the hands of God. Reservations are explicitly 
stated about the historic Catholic distinction between the vigilant shepherd 
and his docile flock, the potential dominance of Catholics in the future Amer- 
ican pattern, and the illusive boundaries of faith and morals. Father Weigel’s 
positive positions are matched in part by Professor Brown’s recognition that 
the twain may never meet and contention that Infallibility is beyond Protes- 
tant acceptance. 

The sense of urgency and commitment which Professor Brown brings to 
the cultivation of an American dialogue is heartening and impressive. He 
sees many common historical and philosophical frontiers to explore and many 
encouraging signs along the way, especially marked by recent papal approval 
of interfaith discussion. Optimistic about the future interdependence in 
biblical scholarship, he enthuses over the Ecumenical Movement and the less 
formalized approaches of leading Catholic priests and laymen like Father 
John Courtney Murray, Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson. 

Clergymen and laymen alike should read An American Dialogue for its 
scholarly analyses, perceptive interpretations, and frequent references to the 
impressive literature of recent years. America needs a Christian dialogue 
if we are to grasp the hand of the future with confidence and enthusiasm, 
charity and friendship. 


Boston College. Joun R. Betts. 
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PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 


Wuat Is PuiLosopuy? By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 242. $4.25. 


This volume is based on the author’s Der Sinn Philosophischen Fragens 
und Erkennens (Bonn: Hanstein, 1950). It contains an excellent expository 
analysis of the nature of philosophy. The procedures and results of philosophi- 
cal inquiry are distinguished sharply from those of other types of intellectual 
investigation. The object and method of philosophy are formally dealt with 
freshly, in a manner that is clear, comprehensive and concrete. In the course 
of the book’s development, the author has occasion to clarify, in a significant 
way, various meanings of such terms as “experience,” “a priori knowledge,” 
“objectivity,” “subjectivity” and “phenomenology”—all of them terms that 
are commonly used in philosophical contexts in a confusing and misleading 
way. His remarks (in Chapter VII) about the philosophical use of the phe- 
nomenological method are extremely helpful for the proper understanding, 
not only of the general relationship between phenomenology and philosophy, 
but also of von Hildebrand’s own works on various subjects. What Is Philos- 
ophy? contains the clearest expression that can be found among von Hilde- 
brand’s writings of the basic procedure that this author adopts in all of his 
many books. 

The heart of this volume is to be found in Chapter IV, “Tue Object of 
Philosophical Knowledge,” coupled with Section 4, “The Method of Philoso- 
phy,” in Chapter VII. To understand accurately and completely the au- 
thor’s conception of philosophy, it is indispensable to read carefully what 
he has to say about philosophical method in this fourth section of the seventh 
chapter. 

For von Hildebrand, philosophy is fundamentally a phenomenological 
analysis of certain intuitively given, intrinsically necessary and luminously 
intelligible essences. It results in the personal discovery and articulation of 
necessary, universal, self-evident truths, rooted in the structure of these es- 
sences. Deductions and hypotheses are of secondary, but also of great im- 
portance. In a certain sense, although ph‘'osophy is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with a priori states of facts, it is paradoxically “empirical” in nature. 
The author’s conception of a self-evident truth that is philosophically signifi- 
cant is not one that involves mere logical analysis of the concepts of the sub- 
ject and predicate of a proposition. Instead, it is one that is intuitively grasped 
intellectually, by reflection on the experienced “such-being” of concrete ob- 
jects present as examples in consciousness. For a proper understanding of 
von Hildebrand’s conception of philosophy, it is important to realize that he 
insists upon the fact that only certain kinds of essences are susceptible of be- 
ing understood in a philosophical way, that he employs the term, “essence,” 
in a broad and analogous way, and that he does not restrict philosophical 
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inquiry entirely to the realm of a priori states of facts. All of this is made 
clear to the reader in Chapter IV. 

The general reader probably will not find this an easy book to read. If he 
stays with it, however, and does not become discouraged by the many neces- 
sary distinctions that the author makes, the conscious repetitions he em- 
ploys, which may seem unnecessary, but are not, and the occasional cum- 
bersomeness of the language, he will obtain an accurate understanding of 
the nature of philosophy such as would be extremely difficult for him to obtain 
elsewhere. 

The student of philosophy will not find this a difficult book to read. Un- 
less he is already in agreement with the author, however, he is apt to be mis- 
led into erroneous interpretations by the seeming naiveté and simplicity of 
the author’s approach, as well as by the general affinities it may be discerned 
to have with certain very old philosophical traditions, toward which he may 
be either favorably or unfavorably disposed. He might easily overlook the 
book’s originality and fail to appreciate the unique defense of the objective 
validity of philosophical knowldege that is provided by the author’s incom- 
parable treatment of what he calls “genuine essences” and his concrete 
description of the philosophical method of intellectual intuition. 


Fordham University. BERNARD B. GILLIGAN. 


THe HoLtow Universe. By Charles De Koninck. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 127. $2.00. 


Some interpreters of modern science know but a hollow universe according 
to Dr. De Koninck because they are blind to the core truths of science and 
philosophy. He attempts to explain and prove this distinction between periph- 
eral and core truths in mathematics in the first chapter, in physics in the 
second chapter, in biology in the third chapter. I shall select the second 
chapter for a brief analysis in order to reveal the nature of this distinction. 


De Koninck gives two reasons why theoretical physicists know but a hollow 
universe. First, modern mathematics, since it is merely symbolic, must make 
over into its likeness the natural world to which it is applied. Second, mathe- 
matical physics does not know what things are, but merely how they are meas- 
ured. For example, if you ask the theoretical physicist what time is, he will 
tell you how to measure time. De Koninck’s point is that there are legitimate 
and serious answers which are not provided by modern physics, to such 
questions as, “What is nature?”, “What is movement?”, “What is place?”, 
“What is time?”, “What is length?”, “What is substance?” These questions 
are to be answered by philosophy and by the mathematics of traditional 
philosophy and its application to nature. 

This brief statement of the author’s position does not pretend to do justice 
to its nuances, its wealth of examples, its detailed articulation of some “core” 
answers, its apposite quotation and interpretation of modern philosophers and 
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scientists, but since this position is well known to scholastic philosophers 
perhaps it will suffice. 
Historically, the boundary line between philosophy and physics has 


ated, and if philosophy pre empted too much territory at the start 


modern era, physics, as int rpreted by some philosophers of scien 
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the frantic attempts of some of the current existentialism to assert its rights 


to intellectual franchise 
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